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NINETY-FIRST SESSION 1924-25 


THE OPENING ADDRESS 


BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. J. ALFRED GOTCH, HON. M.A.OXON., F.S.A. 
[Delivered at the General Meeting on Monday, 3 November 1924.) 


UNIFICATION OF ARCHITECTS; SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER; REG- 

ISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS; CHARTERED ARCHITECTS; R.I.B.A. 

LIBRARY; INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS; ROYAL 
COMMISSION OF FINE ART; OXFORD CONFERENCE. 


EVERAL events of great importance to us as 
S« Institute have happened in the world of 

Architecture since we met at the opening of 
last Session, and perhaps I may be allowed to refer 
to them in some detail, even to the exclusion of 
remarks upon Architecture as an Art. After 
all, Architecture has to be practised by architects 
—in the main, at any rate—and matters which 
affect the well-being of architects must to a certain 
extent affect Architecture also. 

It has become necessary of recent years to 
readjust our views as to the aims or mission of the 
Institute. It was founded some ninety years 
ago to promote the study and practice of Architec- 
ture ; it was a Learned Society quite as much as it 
was an Association of Architects banded together 
to protect and promote their own interests. But 
since the days of its youth it has seen the number 
of practising architects increase tenfold; cir- 
cumstances have changed in every direction ; the 
outlook of the world is different. Almost every 
conceivable occupation now has its society which 
endeavours to regulate not only the relations be- 


A 


tween its own members but also the relations 
between its members and the public. It would 
be unwise, and indeed impossible, for any old- 
established body such as ours to ignore this 
tendency, and it is necessary to recognise the fact 
that inthe present day it is incumbent upon the 
Institute to promote the interests of architects as 
well as those of Architecture. This means a 
widening of its scope, an increase in the directions 
to which its energies may be guided : not so much 
a change of aim as an increase in the objects to be 
aimed at. 

The Institute is, in fact, adapting itself to the 
changed conditions and has shown that it is so 
doing by taking its share in the recent negotiations 
which ended in the amalgamation of the Society 
of Architects with ourselves. That object, which 
has been pursued for the last 20 years, but which, 
for one reason or another, had not hitherto been 
gained, has now been successfully achieved, 
owing chiefly to its intrinsic merits and partly 
to the goodwill displayed by both sides in their 
prolonged and delicate negotiations. The fusion 
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will strengthen the Institute, especially in its 
relations with the public, to whom it can now 
speak with the voice of a united profession. 

I now beg, on behalf of the Institute, to welcome 
the Society into our ranks, and I rejoice to think 
that they are with us and will share the high 
aims which animate us and the great responsi- 
bilities which devolve upon us. We must all 
recognize that to forgo a separate existence is 
no small sacrifice, and we trust that the sacrifice 
will be rewarded by the increased strength and 
wider opportunities which the fusion will confer. 

It must not be forgotten that, however much we 
may have widened our borders, we adhere to the 
essential principle that a definite standard of 
efficiency must attach to membership of the 
Institute. We owe this to the public quite as 
much as to ourselves; and the public may feel 
reassured as to our intention of maintaining a 
standard by the fact that our next step will be the 
promotion of a Bill for the Registration of Archi- 
tects after they shall have passed a qualifying 
examination. Not only on its own merits is such 
a Bill required, but we are pledged to its promotion 
by the terms of our fusion with the Society of 
Architects. 

I do not propose to go at length into this 


‘question to-night ; it has been discussed, demanded 


and denounced so much and so often as to leave 
nothing fresh to be said. But this, I think, may 
be observed—that there is a strong and widespread 
feeling in its favour, especially among our pro- 
vincial members. Difficulties there will be, 
especially those attaching to a private Bill, but 
these will not deter us from pursuing our object ; 
and a Committee, formed for the purpose, is now 
engaged upon the work of preparing a Registration 
Bill. 

This successful amalgamation is the most out- 
standing event of the past year. It increases our 
membership, and consequently our funds, for 
which—needless to say—we shall find good use; 
and it brings a large number of architects within 
reach of the help and discipline of the Institute. 

The amalgamation is not yet legalized ; it has 
entailed a Supplemental Charter and certain 
changes in our By - laws, and these have to be 
sanctioned by the Privy Council ; but the necessary 
steps are being taken, the process is well advanced, 
and as there is no opposition it should be success- 
fully completed within a short time. 


It will be within your recollection that already 
some two years ago we had decided to amend our 
By-laws, largely in matters of phraseology ; the 
present opportunity has been taken to effect these 
amendments and to introduce one or two others 
which are of considerable importance. It has 
been felt for some time that our method of electing 
the Council was open to improvement. ‘The need 
for change was not pressing in the long series 
of quiet and uneventful years to which some of us 
look back with secret satisfaction. But when acute 
controversies arose, it was found that election 
appeals were highly efficacious in promoting the 
views of those who resorted to them, with the result 
that more than once a clean sweep was made of 
the old Council and an almost entirely fresh body 
of men were elected to sit on the new. It was 
generally recognised that such violent changes 
were undesirable, and only in less degree was it 
felt that keen electioneering and the attitude of 
mind engendered by it were not necessarily 
conducive to the advance of Architecture as an 
Art. So the Institute has decided to alter the 
method of electing its Council. Instead of the 
whole body retiring every year, only one-third 
will do so, thereby ensuring on the whole a con- 
tinuity of policy, but at the same time affording 
opportunity for a gradual yet complete change, 
should the Council endeavour to pursue a course 
opposed to the wishes of the general body. ‘This 
is a reform as wholesome as it is simple. 

A second important matter is the relation of our 
provincial members to the government of the 
Institute. I use the word “ provincial’ from 
long habit and because our headquarters are, and 
always have been, in London. At its inception 
the Institute was almost entirely a London affair. 
It is rather amusing, in the light of present cir- 
cumstances, to find with what effusion the first 
members from outside London’s cab radius were 
welcomed. But things have altered. One after 
another architectural societies in provincial towns, 
large and small, have become allied with us ; so 
have societies overseas, and at the present time 
it is no empty boast to say that on our own members 
and those of our allied societies the sun never 
sets. ‘The number of members practising beyond 
the London area outnumber those within it by 
two to one. It would, therefore, seem possible 
that in course of time it will be perfectly natural, 
when necessary to make a distinction, to speak of 
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our “ metropolitan’? members instead of our 
‘ provincial > members as we do now. 

But whether this slight yet significant change 
should mature or not, it has become very clear 
that the well-being of the Institute now largely 
depends upon the goodwill of those members 
who practise outside London ; and it is equally 
clear that by-laws which hinder the latter from 
voting on important issues are inimical to the 
welfare of the body corporate. Accordingly a 
greater share of representation on the Council has 
been given to the Allied Societies, and not only to 
them but, in accordance with the democratic 
spirit of the age, to the Associates. Nor does 
the change end there, for representation is now 
to be given to Licentiates—one step among 
several which have been taken towards improving 
the status of that class. 

With regard to voting, take one instance only : 
hitherto a resolution of the general body could 
only be passed at a meeting held in London. It 
is not difficult to imagine the trouble and expense 
entailed upon members living in the wilds of 
Scotland, Wales or Ireland, if they felt constrained 
to come up and vote ; or in the alternative, their 
annoyance at sitting impotently at home while, 
perhaps, vital issues were in the balance in London. 
This serious drawback has been remedied by the 
establishment, under certain conditions, of a 
postal vote. 

Another matter which may have far-reaching 
effects is the permission now given to all members 
of the Institute to designate themselves ‘‘ Chartered 
Architects.”’ This is a step,anda useful step, toward 
registration, but it is not a substitute for it ; for 
registration will apply to all qualified architects 
whether members of a Society or not, whereas the 
designation “Chartered’’ can only apply to our own 
members. Nevertheless, in case Parliament, in its 
wisdom, should decline to grant Registration, the 
public would be in part protected by the opportunity 
afforded them of employing a chartered architect. 

These, ladies and gentlemen, are the most im- 
portant of the matters which chiefly affect us, in- 
asmuch as they alter and strengthen our constitu- 
tion. But there is another matter of some moment 
which has affected our well-being during the last 
year, and that is the matter of our own premises. 
You will recollect that a year ago we held our 
Inaugural Meeting, and several of those that suc- 
ceeded it outside these walls. Now, I am glad to 
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say that thanks to the skill of our Honorary Secre- 
tary we are able to meet in our own building and 
in a room in which it is easy to speak even if it is 
no pleasure to hear. But—and here comes a large 
reservation—these premises are still far from per- 
fect. Our Library, which I believe to be the finest 
architectural library in the world, is not entirely 
safe from the risk of fire ; it is inadequately housed, 
and its continual growth will before long compel us 
to enlarge its boundaries. The question is far too 
complicated to be dwelt upon now ; but there it is, 
and it will have to be dealt with. I need hardly add 
that the Council is fully alive to the great import- 
ance of the subject, and that it is already taking 
steps to find a way out of the difficulty. 

Another important event which has occurred in 
close connection with the Institute is the Inter- 
national Congress on Architectural Education, the 
first of its kind. ‘Two years of systematic pre- 
paratory work were crowned with signal success. 
A large number of netions in the Old and New 
Worlds were represented by some of their most dis- 
tinguished architects and teachers of architecture. 
The lectures and discussion on the past, present, 
and future of architectural education were of first- 
rate importance, and the complete report, which is 
in process of preparation, will be the hand-book 
of those concerned with architectural education for 
years to come. The exhibitions of students’ work 
not only filled our galleries here but Devonshire 
House and Grosvenor House as well, and gave an 
unexampled bird’s eye view of what is being done 
by the architects of the immediate future all over 
the world. On the social side the Congress was at 
least equally fruitful. Personal intercourse and in- 
formal discussions greatly helped to create a mutual 
understanding and good feeling, and the banquet 
which ended the Congress with so much enthusiasm 
was one of the most successful in our history. Our 
Board of Architectural Education, and the autho- 
rities of our architectural schools have now at their 
disposal a vast body of information and doctrine to 
which they can devote their liveliest powers of 
digestion. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to those whose 
hard work made this Congress a success: to Mr. 
Curtis Green, the Chairman of the Board, to Mr. 
Maurice Webb, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Congress, and to all others who 
gave time and trouble in unstinted measure to 
helping them. 
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Outside our own body, by far the most interest- 
ing event that affects us in the prosecution of our 
Art is the appointment of the Royal Commission on 
Fine Art. This act, I am sure, has been welcomed 
not only by architects, but by all who have an en- 
lightened interest in the arts. But in this, as in all 
reforms, expectations that are too sanguine will sow 
the seeds of their own disappointment. You cannot 
abolish bad design by a stroke of the pen, although 
you can help to restrain it. By the terms of its 
appointment the Commission is an advisory body. 
which can only function when put in motion by an 
outside power. Such power lies with the Govern- 
ment and with public or quasi-public bodies, who 
can seek the Commission’s advice or opinion on 
matters connected with the Arts as they affect the 
public. ‘The Commission cannot enforce its 
advice or make its opinion prevail ; it has to trust 
to the good sense of those who seek its help. But 
the means of drawing its attention to matters of 
public concern are fairly wide. ‘They include all 
local authorities, and all influential societies inter- 
ested in matters relating to Art. If, therefore, some 
outrage on artistic susceptibilities were contem- 
plated, it would devolve upon the sufferers to bring 
to their own way of thinking either their own local 
authority or some reputable society having suitable 


‘aims. This should not be difficult if the matter is 


one of real importance. This step having been suc- 
cessfully taken, the facts of the case, accompanied 
by explanatory plans, drawings and photographs, 
ought to be submitted to the Commission, which 
would consider them in detail, and, if necessary, 
would visit the site and make its own inspection. 
The Commission would then proffer its advice, 
which would necessarily carry great weight, 
although it need not be accepted under compul- 
sion. The public, therefore, if members of it are 
sufficiently alert, need no longer stand by in 
impotence while some outrage on good taste is 
perpetrated. 

Again, the Government can always avail itself 
of the Commission’s advice in any public work or 
important lay-out. But it must be borne in mind 
that the Commission has no initiative of its own, 
it can only deal with what is brought before it ; 
and supposing it has a number of sow’s ears sub- 
mitted to it, it has no power to turn them into silk 
purses. 

It will, in the nature of things, be largely con- 
cerned with architectural matters, but of this you 


may rest assured, that it will not usurp the functions 
of the practising architect ; it will not, for instance, 
take on the assessorship of important architectural 
competitions, and this, less because such a course 
would unduly encroach upon the work of architects, 
than because the Commission would be unfitted to 
cope with the thousand and one details inherent 
in the assessing of a competition. 

The withholdingof compulsory powers from it, at 
any rate in its early life, is a wise limitation, but it 
will nevertheless exert a powerful influence in the 
formation of a sound public taste. Its preliminary 
steps must be taken with discretion, but it has before 
it, lam convinced, a fruitful and beneficent future. 

One final reference to events of the last year and 
my survey of the past is done. We have never had 
a more delightful Conference than that which was 
held at Oxford in July. The attendance was never 
so large, the hospitality was never more cordial, the 
locale was never more attractive. ‘To our provincial 
members, in particular, was the appeal strong. ‘To 
see Oxford from within, to have the run of those 
ancient and beautiful homes of learning was to most 
of the company a new and stirring experience, and 
behind all this moving of the spirit there was a 
soothing sense of peace appropriate to the atmo- 
sphere of leisured learning. 

The reception accorded by the municipal autho- 
rities and the University was flattering in the ex- 
treme, and no one who was present will ever forget 
that last and dignified banquet in the great Hall of 
Christ Church. 

It is gratifying to know that the esteem in which 
representatives of the Institute were held by the 
authorities at Oxford is shared in an increasing de- 
gree by authorities of other kinds, and by citizens at 
large. Never has our help in important questions re- 
lating to architecture and building been more freely 
sought, and never have the applications for the ap- 
pointment of arbitrators in building disputes been 
so numerous. It is recognised that the help afforded 
by the Institute is both wise and disinterested. 

So much for the past ; into the future I will not 
attempt to penetrate, but this we must all freely 
recognise—that the great controversy of the last 
few years having been at length settled, we can now 
devote our unfettered energies to matters which 
come home to our business and bosoms, questions 
connected with our practice, questions of science, 
questions of literature, and, above all, we can devote 
them to the untiring pursuit of our noble art. 
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VOTE OF THANKS 


Vote of Thanks to the President 


The Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF CRAWFORD 
AND BALCARRES : Ladies and gentlemen, it falls 
to my lot to invite you to record your thanks to the 
President for the Inaugural Address, to which, I 
think, we have listened with great interest and deep 
attention. ‘Though technically an inaugural address, 
the statement has been, in effect, a review of a year 
which has been, in many ways, extremely remarkable, 
memorable, in fact, if only from the achievement of 
unifying the art, or the profession, as you may choose 
to call it, of architecture. This long-drawn contro- 
versy, I hope, has now reached its close. People like 
myself, outsiders, have been a little distracted during 
the last twenty years by the disputations about regis- 
tration of architects ; and if you architects rejoice at 
this happy and honourable termination, I can assure 
you that there is an echo, however dim, in the hearts 
and in the minds of many of the outer public. It is 
good for us of the outer public to know that at length 
unity of outlook and of purpose has been achieved 
amongst those upon whom, whatever we may say, we 
are singularly dependent ; and I am sure that I do 
not go too far in saying that architecture itself will not 
suffer from finding itself, in the future, less concerned 
with its domestic and internal organisation, The 
President has reminded you—some of you he has 
reminded with almost brutal cruelty—that the Insti- 
tute is a learned society, and others he has exhorted, 
with equal directness, to active pursuit of the essential 
art. Of course, the issue is not yet finally closed ; to 
crown the achievement of this issue an Act of Parlia- 
ment, no doubt, will prove necessary ; it cannot all 
be done by the Privy Council, and Acts of Parliament 
are very capricious and elusive things. A great deal 
depends on the fortune of the ballot, and even when 
the ballot has proved kindly, two or three or four, 
in some cases one, obstructive person can play hay 
with the prospects of an Act of Parliament. So I do 
not think the Institute is justified in counting upon 
the Registration Act passing into law for several years. 
The good fortune, of course, might come immediately, 
but, on the other hand, a Bill which even commands 
universal sympathy, both on the part of the profession 
and interests concerned, and at the same time satisfies 
the public that public interests are not going to be 
impaired, none the less often takes several years, 
owing to the hazards of Parliamentary life, to pass into 
law. But that, after all, is merely the coping-stone of 
a great edifice. The fact that unity has been achieved 


is really the material thing, and the ultimate designa- 
tion, discipline and registration, and so forth, depend- 
ing on an Act of Parliament, is not really the most 
important feature of this long-drawn controversy. 
One thing, I fancy, is axiomatic, namely, that when 


the Act is successfully passed the public as a whole 
will tend to become more exacting. I do not think 
that matters. ‘To some, perhaps, it may be profitable, 
but that it will occur I think is pretty certain. Mean- 
while the Institute will maintain its very high tradition, 
and perhaps achieve even higher standards of pro- 
fessional outlook and personal efficiency as well. 

I should like to refer, for a moment, to another 
subject spoken of by the President, namely, the 
new Fine Art Commission, I am extremely glad 
that he did not take an absurd line of optimism, as 
so many do; optimism in these matters is entirely 
out of place. One has got to put in many years’ 
hard, patient, unremitting work before it is possible 
to take even an optimistic view of art. And so the 
President has been not only wise to the public, but 
charitable to the Fine Art Commission, in warning you 
against any idea of overrating its power or exagge- 
rating its prospects. ‘The Fine Art Commission is, 
as he says, a purely advisory or consultative body ; it 
is entirely bereft of compulsory powers. That was 
the first act of the existing Government, and I hope it 
was one of the wisest that they accomplished. It 
would never do, at the outset, that a body of this kind 
should be entitled to interfere—or even intervene 
actively—in cases where a public authority spending 
the ratepayers’ money is engaged upon something 
which you or others may think distressing. The 
Commission is based upon the model which has now 
achieved security in the United States of America. 
Beginning with the control of the District of Columbia, 
which is entirely Federal property, this American 
Commission has gradually extended its scope practi- 
cally over the whole of the United States, and after a 
good many years’ experimental work has now been 
invested with compulsory powers in various directions. 
The success achieved by that body has been very 
striking indeed. The respect commanded by its 
verdicts is universal. And though it will take many 
years before any analogous body in this country can 
reach an equivalent status, I think that scope for 
excellent work exists here, and that as this Commission 
becomes better known more opportunities will be 
given to it, and I really think that it has, potentially, 
very great scope for usefulness so long as we maintain 
a due meed of modesty. On that Commission we 
have the active co-operation of several architects, and 
the secretary of the Commission is a very brilliant 
young architect, an Associate of this Institute. 

In several directions I have the honour to co-operate 
with architects, and I find them an extremely inter- 
esting study. I am chairman of a small Committee of 
the Institute, upon whom is placed the responsibility 
of choosing a distinguished building in London every 
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year to be awarded a Premium and Medal as an 
acknowledgment of success. At first I rather wondered 
why I was chosen as chairman of that Committee, but 
as soon as I had my colleagues together I saw that | 
was the only possible chairman. I found that archi- 
tects, when meeting together, have very decided 
views, and are notable for the vivacity with which they 
express their convictions. 'Thus we may examine a 
building, and one architect says, ‘‘ Really it is impos- 
sible we can give a premium or a certificate to that 
building, the fagade of which is composed of Doric, 
Ionic, Georgian and Corinthian ; it is a perfect out- 
rage,” and then he blandly ignores any colleague, be he 
layman or architect, who differs from him, And the 
next one will say, ‘‘ Oh, this may be a very nice 
building, but it has got no stomach; | insist upon 
knowing what is behind these grand walls and colon- 
nades and facades ; I will not deal with a building 
that has got no stomach, however beautiful.’”’ So 
finally I have to end by saying, ‘‘ Look here, Mr. 
MacAlister, don’t you think you could get us some 
tea?’ and we always end in a very amicable fashion, 
invariably reaching a unanimous and correct con- 
clusion as to the building to which the certificate has 
to be granted. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, has been a very notable 
and memorable year in the history of British archi- 
tecture. I think that the success is largely owing to 
the sagacity, the shrewdness and the foresight of the 


_ President, actively helped and supported by a Com- 


mittee striving hard and strenuously for the welfare 
of the Institute, for the advantage of its clientele, and 
for the promotion of its art, and I ask you to pass a 
most cordial vote of thanks to the President for his 
address, 

The Rt. Hon. LORD CHARNWOOD: Lord 
Crawford addressed you with authority, He has 
presided, I believe with conspicuous success over that 
great Department of State which, jointly with your 
great profession, is responsible for various buildings 
which, if they serve no other purpose, at any rate 
keep alive in the breast of the Londoner a sense of 
what distinguishes the architecture of the present 
from the architecture of the past. 

I have only one qualification for speaking on this 
occasion. The entirely modest abode, just not inside 
a little town, which I inhabit in the country, and which 
I like to think of as my country seat, happens to be, in 
the main, a rather creditable building of the eighteenth 
century, and also to be, in part, the work of Mr. Gotch, 
And, contemplating, as 1 now have for some years, 
with some attention the results of that minor example 
of Mr. Gotch’s work, there is borne in upon my mind 
that it possesses in high degree one quality which I 
am led to believe is a singular quality among works of 
architecture. Taken as a whole, taken in any par- 
ticular respect, it is precisely and identically that thing 


which Mr. Gotch’s clients happened to require when 
they called him in. It is almost as if, descending 
from the lofty plane in which, I believe, the minds of 
great architects usually move, he had, in erecting that 
building, given his whole mind to advancing the con- 
venience and amenity and the comfort of domestic 
life on the part of the humble persons who happened 
to employ him. I will pursue that theme no further, 
for I am wholly ignorant of the principles of archi- 
tecture, or of any other art, and I am apprehensive 
lest what I have mentioned about Mr. Gotch’s work, 
sincerely supposing in my ignorance that it might 
be a merit, should, in your more instructed pro- 
fessional judgment, even appear a sin. 

I now pass for a moment to the subject of the address 
to which we have listened this evening. There, in a 
way, I am more at a loss than before, for if ignorant in 
reality of architecture, 1 am, even consciously to 
myself, ignorant of the internal politics of this great 
Institute, to which, rightly, I conceive, your President 
has consecrated his address to-night. And yet I may 
venture to say that he appears to me to have spoken 
in a statesmanlike fashion on practical questions 
which concern the institution over which he presides. 
There was no appearance to me, in that lucid and, as 
I venture to judge, wise address, of his yielding to a 
temptation which often besets the orator, and may 
sometimes, for all I know, occasionally beset the 
architect, of introducing beautiful passages under the 
supposition that the mere forsaking of practical 
utility in itself achieves the purposes of ornament or 
beauty. Nevertheless, while the practical character 
of his address was, one might say, almost austere, I 
could not fail in remarking, as I am sure you did, that 
the very zest and earnestness with which your Presi- 
dent applied himself to the treatment of these 
eminently practical subjects resulted, of itself, in a 
restrained but irrepressible overflow, in every para- 
graph, almost in every sentence of his address, of 
certain spontaneous graces and humours which 
rendered his address pleasant and delightful to listen 
to. Iam not here to instruct you ; I will not attempt 
to draw any parallel, though I conceive such might 
exist, between architectural principles and the prin- 
ciples of sound speaking, which latter at any rate I am 
quite sure your President’s address illustrated in a 
high degree. 

It happens to be a very great pleasure to have been 
called upon to second this vote of thanks to-night. I 
have known your President for many years, In addition 
—and without any detriment—to his intense application 
to the practice of his noble profession, in addition to 
that loving and delightful study the published fruits of 
which I hope you all know, of the architecture which 
illustrates the history of our national life, he has also 
been, all his days, an active participant in the life and 
the affairs of the English citizen, a man doing laborious 
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work, doing sometimes, I venture to say, brave work, 
in all the local affairs of the life of a great English 
county. Mr. Gotch is a distinguished English archi- 
tect not less but all the more because he is an active 
and a strenuous English citizen, a participant in the 
life of the neighbourhood in which he lives. It is 
present to my mind—it is no doubt present to yours, 
though I will only most barely allude to it—that his 
accession to the highly honourable office which he 
now holds was promptly followed by a grave event 
which has rendered him during the discharge of his 
duties of office the subject of your most sincere, may 
I add, your affectionate sympathy. 


THE STREET ARCHITECTURE MEDAL. 7 


It is with the very keenest pleasure that I venture, 
now, to second the proposition of a very hearty vote 
of thanks to your President, Mr. Gotch. 

The motion was put by Mr. Keen, and carried by 
acclamation, 

The PRESIDENT: I am sure you will not 
expect me to say much in reply to the very kind, 
the very flattering, and may I perhaps, without 
offence, say even exaggerated remarks which have 
fallen from the proposer and the seconder of 
this resolution, | thank you for the very kind 
manner in which you have received this resolu- 
tion, 


Presentation of the R.I.B.A. Street Architecture Medal for 1923 to 
Mr. Francis T. Verity [F.] 


The PRESIDENT : I now have the great pleasure 
of presenting the Royal Institute Medal and Diploma 
for the best London street frontage in the year 1923 
to Mr. Francis Verity. I am sure, Mr. Verity, that 
all will admire the simplicity, the soberness and the 
dignity of the building which has brought you this 
medal ; and particularly is it noticeable in connection 
with the purpose for which the building was intended. 
! take it that architects sometimes, in buildings of that 
kind, are carried away by the zeal in their clients to do 
that which, perhaps, in their calmer moments, I will 
not say they would avoid, but would possibly have 
altered. So it is singularly interesting to us to 
find you have contrived so sober and so ad- 
mirable a building for the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

Mr. FRANCIS T. VERITY: The bestowal of 
the honour which I have received at your hands 
gives me fresh heart and energy, because I regard 
it, as the President was kind enough to say, as an 
appreciation of an honest endeavour to achieve some- 
thing, and a sympathetic understanding of the 
difficulties which had to be overcome in the erection 
of the Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion Cinematograph * 
Theatre, and that gives the award a special significance 
to me. For, gentlemen, I had difficulties by reason 


of the locality in which the building is placed. As 
it was not in the heart of the West End, special 
fineness of the exterior was not my clients’ aim, the 
practicability and absolute fitness for the purpose for 
which they were erecting it, coupled with a minimum 
of expenditure, being their main idea. Faced by this 
definite economic problem, probably the greatest 
problem of many of us to-day, there grew a vision of 
the splendid simplicity and beauty of brick work, as 
seen in the old Roman work. Italian brickwork has 
always had a fascination for me since my student 
days, and the Roman thermz were a continual inspi- 
ration to me in the designing of this building. I 
was therefore fortunate in that one of my clients 
was a lady whose influence enabled me to use the 
specially made bricks in my facade as you now see 
it. I will not go into technical details, but the 
economy view-point is, perhaps, enlightening to 
our younger men, showing how the presence of 
difficulties can become, by thought and hard work, 
the very road to an acknowledged success, such as 
has to-day been accorded me, Mr. President, to be 
adjudged worthy by you to follow Mr. Curtis Green 
in the award of this particular medal, given last year 
to him for his fine Wolseley Building, is an honour of 
which I am justly proud, and, Sir, I thank you. 


Mr. Verity was born in London, and is the son of the late 
Thomas Verity, F.R.I.B.A. He was educated privately 
at Richmond and Boulogne. He was articled to his father 
and was also a pupil of the late R. Phené Spiers ; he studied 
at the Royal College of Art, South Kensington, University 
College, the Architectural Association, the Royal Academy 
Schools and in Paris. He was Tite Prizeman R.I.B.A. in 
1889. Mr. Verity was surveyor of theatres to the Lord 
Chamberlain from 1891 to 1900, and has been architect to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department since 1901. He was elected 
Associate R.I.B.A. in 1889 and a Fellow in 1896. 

Mr. Verity’s principal works are :—New fagade of Poly- 
technic, Regent Street, W.; Junior Naval and Military Club, 


Piccadilly, W.; Beefstea! Club; grand stand, etc., for the 
Marylebone Cricket Club; the Civil Service Co-operative 
Society’s buildings, Haymarket ; Annexe to French Hospital ; 
large business premises, in St. George’s House, 193-197, 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, Park Lane, North Audley Street, 
and Green Street, etc.; Flats de Luxe, Hyde Park Place, 
Berkeley Square, Cleveland Row, Portland Place, Marble 
Arch, 40 Park Lane, and various private residences; the 
Imperial Theatre, the Scala Theatre, the Empire Theatre, 
the Bath and Windsor Theatres Royal, Electric Pavilion, 
Marble Arch; Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion. Now erecting :— 
the Plaza Theatre, Piccadilly Circus ; the Carlton Theatre, 
Haymarket. 


* See illustration overleaf. 
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STONE DECAY 9 


Stone Decay and the Preservation of Buildings 


BY A. P. LAURIE, M.A., D.Sc., PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


HE decay of stone is due to many causes, 
expansion and contraction from changes of 
temperature, wind erosion, the freezing of 
water within the pores of the stone, the slow solution 
of limestone and calcite when present as the binding 
material of sandstone, in the carbon dioxide dissolved 
in rain water, and possibly in some cases bacterial 
attack as suggested by Professor Marsh and, finally, 
not only in our modern cities, but in regions far 
removed, the attack on limestone and calcite of the 
oxidation products of sulphur dioxide due to the 
burning of coal. 

A very remarkable example of wind erosion is 
to be seen in the cloisters of Durham Cathedral. The 
stone which has been used to build them weathers into 
holes and pockets. In these the dust of the stone 
accumulates, and whirling round in the wind vortices 
drills the stone still deeper, and supplies quantities 
of sand for the further erosion of the stone, and even 
of the flags with which the cloister is paved. 

There are many causes at work, but the most serious 
which the modern architect has to face is the attack 
due to sulphur dioxide from the burning of coal. 

This gas passes into the air, and attacks the limestone 
in two ways. The gas passing into the pores of the 
stone, in the presence of air and moisture, attacks the 
limestone and converts the carbonate of lime into 
sulphate of lime. 

Sulphate of lime is soluble in water to the extent of 
2 parts in 1,000 parts of water, and therefore will be 
dissolved by the rain and washed away. 

That sulphur oxidation products in the air attack 
the stone is proved by the amount found in the lime- 
stone in the inside of buildings. 

The following analysis of the limestone of Lincoln 
Cathedral taken at different depths shows the large 
quantities of sulphate of lime which have been formed 
since coal became animportant fuel, inside the cathedral. 


ANALYSIS OF BORE INTO THE STONE INSIDE LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAL, 
Sulphate of lime. 
432% 408% 3°72%  2°44% 

Sulphur dioxide gas is readily soluble in water 
and is converted into various sulphur compounds, such 
a3 sulphurous acid, sulphuric acid and sulphate of 
ammonia, all of which convert limestone and calcite 
into sulphate of lime, which again when formed is 
soluble in the rain water. 

The sulphur acids then produced by the burning 
of the sulphur coal are slowly dissolving our limestone 


buildings and destroying all sandstone buildings in 
which the binding material of the quartz grains is 
calcite. 

We might put up with this if that was all we had to 
fear, 

The examination of the Ketton stone forming the 
low wall outside Westminster Hall will show how slow 
that solution is. The sloping surface is exposed to 
the wind and rain of London without protection and 
yet how well it has stood up to several centuries of 
attack. 

Far more dangerous than this slow solution of the 
stone is the formation within the stone of crystals of 
sulphate of lime which as they grow shatter the stone 
to pieces, 

I have seen innumerable examples of this, where 
a stone is scaling off or coming away in flakes, On 
examining the new raw surface in a very large number 
of cases little white patches will be noticed, which, 
on microscopic examination, prove to be sulphate of 
lime. The injurious effect of the formation of these 
crystals is partly due to the fact that their bulk is 
larger than the corresponding equivalent of carbonate 
of lime, but this is not the whole story, 

The complex laws of capillary attraction and 
crystal growth tend to the accumulation and growth 
of these crystals in comparatively open spaces and 
lines of cleavage within the stone until by their growth 
they force the stone asunder, 

The accompanying illustration shows the crystals 
of calcite found along a surface of weakness in one of 
our ancient buildings, finally shoving off a piece of 
stone 10 in. by 5 in., and varying in thickness from 
2} in, to din, 

While there is much that is still obscure in the con- 
ditions under which this concentration and production 
of crystal growth takes place we know enough of the 
laws governing it to explain a great deal of the appar- 
ently capricious behaviour of these crystal growths by 
which the stone is broken up. 

I have before me as I write a piece of sandstone 
which I have been for months saturating with sulphate 
of lime. I have now succeeded in slicing off from a 
block 2 inches each way a slice about a third of an 
inch in thickness and on examining the new surface 
under the microscope the little bunches of crystals 
can be seen growing out from the quartz grains like 
bunches of grass on a rock. These microscopic 
bunches of crystals all pushing together have neatly 
sliced off a piece of stone right across the 2-inch block, 

Much depends on the nature of the stone attacked. 
Whenever the porous surface of a stone is wetted 
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with water soluble salts within such as sulphate of 
lime are dissolved and then as the stone dries the water 
lying in the pores is sucked up to the surface, bringing 
with it some of the sulphate of lime in solution. Stones 
like Portland, which rapidly absorb and rapidly evap- 
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Some limestones suffer more from the crystallisation 
within the stone of sulphate of lime, and decay is more 
rapid because the stone does not get washed by quick 
absorption and evaporation. 

Under cornices the rain, working through the stone 


Photograph showing sulphate of lime crystals on the inside face of a fragment 
of stone which recently became detached from an old building 


orate, tend to have the sulphate of lime removed in 
this way, and this at any rate is one of the reasons 
why they stand up comparatively well to the London 
air and rain. The rain has both a preservative as well 
as an injurious action. The acid it contains attacks 
the stone, but it is able to dissolve far more calcium 
sulphate than the acid it contains, 


and running over the edge, carries sulphate of lime in 
solution which is mixed with soot to form thick black 
deposits. Ultimately, when these get so thick as to 
prevent free evaporation, the rain working through the 
stone brings sulphate of lime, which crystallises in the 
stone below the soot, and breaks it up. A certain 
amount of soot deposit seems to do little harm, but 
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when it gets beyond a certain thickness the stone rots 
underneath it. 

Cornices should therefore be flashed with lead with 
the edge brought out to throw off the drip, 

As has been explained above, it is not only a question 
of the amount of sulphate of lime present but its 
capricious distribution, which may result in disinte- 
gration. Inside a building the attack of the sulphur 
gas is fairly even, and the distribution of the sulphate 
of lime is even within the stone. The internal stone 
of Lincoln is perfectly sound in spite of the presence of 
over 4°4 per cent. of sulphate of lime in the superficial 
layer. 

It is a remarkable fact that there is more sulphate 
of lime inside than outside Lincoln Cathedral, as shown 
by the following analysis : 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL OUTSIDE. 


Sulphate of Lime. 
FY r+ 
2°60 2°04 1°57 1°57 
LINCOLN CATHEDRAL INSIDE. 
432 408 3°72 2°44 

This I attribute to two causes :-— 

Lincoln was long lighted by coal gas, and coal gas 
contains a certain amount of sulphur, and contained 
much more in the past and, in addition, was heated 
by stoves which often filled the cathedral with sulphur 
fumes. 

The other is that the rain washing the stone of which 
the cathedral is built, keeps the percentage of sulphate 
of lime down. Fortunately electric light is now re- 
placing gas in our cathedrals and churches. 

I am satisfied, after many years of observation, 
that the main cause of the decay of stone under modern 
conditions is the crystallisation within the stone of 
sulphate of lime. The accumulation of the sulphate 
of lime is slow, I put it at about the rate of 2 milli- 
grammes per square centimetre a year, and much of it 
must be washed out from the stone surfaces by the 
rain, and I attribute the comparative durability of 
certain stones in the London atmosphere to their 
structure resulting in rapid evaporation after rain and 
bringing up the sulphate of lime to the surface. 

I wish, therefore, to suggest to architects that we 
should assist the removal of the sulphate of lime by 
washing the fronts of buildings down two or three 
times a year, and I am the more convinced in this 
suggestion by the excellent preservation of the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall which has been washed down with fire- 
hose two or three times a year for at any rate the last 
thirty years. 


STONE DECAY II 


When I first mentioned my reasons for believing 
that buildings should be regularly washed to Mr. 
Wilson of the Office of Works, he directed my attention 
to the entrance to the Law Courts, and to the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. 

It will be easy now this new proposal is under 
discussion, to collect examples both for and against, 
I do not wish to dogmatise on so difficult a question, 
but wish to direct the attention of architects to this 
new suggestion : It is evident that stone can carry a 
certain amount of sulphate lime with impunity. 
We must aim at prohibiting its accumulation beyond 
the danger point. According to my view the hotter 
and dryer the weather the more effective the washing, 
as we must aim at rapid evaporation to bring the 
sulphate of lime to the surface. The laws of surface 
tension in very fine capillary tubes may defeat our 
purpose in very fine grained stone, but the method is 
at any rate worth a trial. 

The conditions inside and outside a building are 
really so different that quite a different policy requires 
to be pursued. 

Outside a building the best plan is to help, not 
hinder, the natural washing of the building. The rain 
does not get everywhere, and owing to the acid it 
contains does mischief where there is no free evapora- 
tion. 

Washing with water, especially under cornices and 
in places not easily reached by the rain should be 
resorted to. ‘The washing is best done in the summer, 
the stone being saturated, then allowed to dry out 
and then washed again. 

A modern building is quite capable of standing 
being played upon by the fire hose, 

Where a stone is soft or partially decayed, it is 
necessary to replace the absent binding material. 
It is also necessary to do this in the case of lime- 
stones in which the matrix is easily attacked with 
crumbling of the stone. For this purpose I prefer 
silicon ester, which deposits round the particles 
a silica cement, as it gives the maximum of bind 
for the minimum of closing of the pores of the 
stone, Hanging scales must be lightly brushed off 
with a soft brush and the dust blown away with 
a bellows before treatment and in hot weather the 
surface should be covered with old sacks to prevent 
the solution drying out to the surface. The treat- 
ment must not be overdone so as to form a white 
surface of silica on the outside. 

In the case of any precious old carvings and mould- 
ings cracks should be filled in with some of the same 
stone reduced to powder and mixed with a strong 
solution of ester. 

The silica should be given a year to thoroughly 
harden, and washing of such a building with the fire 
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hose is too drastic. 
on. 

Inside a building the use of washing must not be 
resorted to as there is a danger that the sulphate of 
lime which is evenly distributed through the stone 
might be encouraged to dissolve and recrystallise in 
special places. The accumulation of sulphate of lime 
is very slow and was probably much hastened by the 
use of gas and stoves for heating. The introduction 
of electric light and of scientific methods of heating 


The water should be sprayed 


GOLDsMITHsS’ HALL 


will be found a great protection against further decay. 
Many surfaces after lightly brushing and blowing 
with a bellows should be treated with a thin solution 
of silicon ester. ‘This solution has a distinct protective 
value as well as binding the stone particles together, 
diminishing the rate of attack of acid vapour, and 
should therefore prove sufficient under modern heating 
and lighting conditions. 

The beststonestoselect for buildinginourmoderncities 
are sandstones inwhich the binding material is silica. If 
a limestone is to be used it should first be tested to find 


how rapidly it is attacked by acid fumes. Limestones 
differ widely in this, the attack being in some stones 
much more rapid than in other stones, If an easily 
attacked limestone has to be used it can be improved 
by treatment with silicon ester, It should next be 
tested to find how quickly it absorbs and loses water, 
and whether it dries out completely or holds a residue 
of water for some time. A sandstone in which the 
binding material is calcite will decompose very 
rapidly, as the solution of the calcite causes the whole 


Architect : Philip Hardwick, RA 


stone to crumble. I am not satisfied that lime- 
stones which have at present a bad reputation with 
architects might not be found to behave better if 
treated with silicon ester and then washed regularly 
from the time of erection. 

Even sandstones with a silica cement are not re- 
liable if the pointing is allowed to decay. ‘The rain 
entering into the loose mortar will dissolve it and 
the lime will pass into the stone to meet and 
combine with the sulphur acids and soon cause 
disintegration. 
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REVIEWS I 


The Works of Sir John Soane, 1753-1837" 


BY RONALD P. JONES, M.A. [F.]. 


‘This book might serve as a model ‘‘ monograph ”’ on 
the life and work of a modern architect. The author 
provides us with a complete survey of Soane’s history, 
documented and dated at every point, lavishly illus- 
trated, and concluding with appendices giving detailed 
lists of his executed works, his designs and compositions, 
abstract or unexecuted, his clients, and the pupils who 


Preface that the Trustees of the Soane Museum have 
madethis financially possible, intheir desirethatitshould 
be “ brought within the means of all students,’’ who 
should certainly respond by acquiring and studying it. 

The author begins with a short chapter on Soane’s 
career as a whole, which extended from 1768, when he 
entered George Dance’s office as a pupil at the age of 


BANK OF ENGLAND: VESTIBULE, PRINCES STREET, ERECTED 1804 
From the Drawing in the Breakfast-Parlour of the Sir John Soane Museum 


passed through his office, with notes of their subsequent 
careers, 

It is also a model of cheapness, startling enough in 
these days when far more than its price is asked for 
comparatively sketchy and fragmentary books on 
architecture and architects: but we infer from the 


*The Works of Sir Join Soane, 1753-1837. Edited by 
Arthur G. Bolton. [London: Sir John Soane Museum.] 
Price 6s. 6d. 


15, till 1833, when he resigned the post of ‘architect to 
the Bank, and survived for another four years, recog- 
nised and honoured at home and abroad as the leader 
of the profession in England. According to the 
standards of the day, he had an ideal training through 
the travelling scholarship in Italy secured by the win- 
ning of the Royal Academy gold medal, though this 
chapter in his life was unwisely cut short, and his 
private practice was built up with much trial and diffi- 
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culty. In ten years’ time, however, his position was 
such that he was selected in spite of severe competition, 
and with the support of William Pitt, as architect to 
the Bank of England, a post which he held for forty-five 
years during which the original building gradually ex- 
panded to the form in which we now know it, and which 
it retained for nearly a century until the demand for 
enlargement and rebuilding has at last become too 
urgent to be ignored. 


trated until the production of the photographs specially 
taken for this book. 

Considered as a whole, the plan of the Bank reveals 
its history as a piecemeal expansion from a small 
nucleus of building, for which it was not possible to 
design a complete axial scheme because the ultimate 
limits of the site were not foreseen in the earlier years. 
It has several local sections, so to speak, each planned 
on axial lines and with some symmetry in themselves ; 


The Lwolt Corner 
BANK OF ENGLAND: NORTH-WEST ANGLE 


In spite of his length of practice and distinguished 
position, Soane is for us a “ one-building man.” 
Apart from the Bank, he might have faded into ob- 
scurity (for without it, his Museum would probably 
never have existed) and out of a considerable list of 
executed work very little else has survived to this day. 
Even the Bank itself, except for its familiar exterior, is 
little known to the world in general owing to its semi- 
private character, so that Soane’s most interesting and 
original work is seldom seen and has hardly been illus- 


Photo by A. 4euman 


TO LOTHBURY AND PRINCES STREET (1804-6) 


but the sections meet in a haphazard way and there is 
no comprehensive idea covering the whole range of 
buildings. Mr. Bolton points out that the very nature 
of the business of the Bank prevents any “ internal 
climax of effect ” such as can be obtained in a public 
building like a Museum or Law Courts where there is a 
large amount of open circulation ; and it must be ad- 
mitted that Soane shows great ingenuity in providing 
for all the different departments of the business which 
had to be fitted together on the site. 
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The problem of the exterior was reduced to the 
treatment of perfectly blank screen walls, which had to 
be kept very low in proportion to their length and 
which gave no indication of the plan and arrangement 
of the building which they masked, except for a few 
entrances; and it is unfortunate that, even so, the 
Tivoli Corner, which obviously looks like one of the 
main entrances, is in fact nothing but a fine piece of 


greater height of the surrounding buildings ; and in 
detail the effect is injured by the very lumpy and un- 
graceful capital of the column, which Soane copied 
from the temple at Tivoli, one of the worst designed 
capitals which the Romans ever produced. 

The main interest of the interior lies in the vaulting 
of the larger banking halls, which was carried out in 
brickwork and hollow cones, the schemes being based 


Photograph 1923 


BANK OF ENGLAND: LOGGIA IN THE GOVERNOR'S COURT 


architectural scenery, emphasising an angle which is 
important in elevation, but negligible in the internal 
planning. 

Considered as a blank wall treatment, the design is 
interesting and legitimate, if the theorist admits the 
contention that the constructional elements of one age 
become decorative elements in a later age, and that the 
form of a window opening may be used where there is 
no actual window. It suffers from being rather too 
low on the ground, and from being dwarfed by the 


on Roman concrete vault designs, but stripped of all 
the conventional details of orders and mouldings, and 
reduced to the utmost possible slenderness of section. 
They show a great deal of originality and variety, and 
are decorated with a system of incised rectangular lines 
specially characteristic of Soane. 

The contemplation of these vaults, together with the 
extremely fine abstract design of the open loggia to 
the Governor’s Court, leads us to the conclusion that 
Soane was born more than a century before his time : 
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for what are they but designs for reinforced concrete 
construction ? Not only his ideas of structure, but his 
favourite linear Greek form of decoration, were exactly 
suited to modern concrete, and he would have revelled 
in designing pavilions for Wembley with flat pilaster 
strips and Greek key patterns and those solid acroteria 
and other terminal objects which he evolved to give 
interest to his skylines. Moreover many of his draw- 
ings suggest a continuous non-jointed material like 
concrete, rather than an articulated construction of 
stone or brick, and just as some modern architects 
manage to make their stonework look like terra-cotta, so 
he seems to have made his look like stucco, 

As to his other buildings, or designs, we can hardly 
regret the disappearance of some, like the Law Courts 
tacked on to Westminster Hall, and the non-appearance 
of others, like the design for the House of Lords, for he 
was evidently unequal to the Grand Manner, and he is 
perhaps fortunate in being judged mainly by his best 
work, 

After reading Mr. Bolton’s comments, in the course 
of the book, on Soane’s merits and defects, and on a 
general survey of his work, where do we place him in 
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the historic gallery of eminent architects ? His designs 
are always scholarly and logical, and they show good 
taste and much originality, Their defects may be 
summed up in the word “ aridity,” which the author 
uses more than once. They seem dry, hard, and chilly 
—in contrast to his literary powers, since his Royal 
Academy lectures are described as “ involved and full of 
grandiose platitudes ” ; and they lack even a spark of 
that divine fire of inspiration which gives vitality to 
work which in other ways may be far less meritorious. 
His originality itself is dull, compared, for instance. 
with the sparkling originality of Cockerell. When we 
come upon the Bank, it fails to give us that slight thrill 
of pleasure which we get from the “ ‘Taylorian” at 
Oxford, or the ‘‘ Fitzwilliam ”’ at Cambridge (the 
latter by one of Soane’s own pupils), not to speak of the 
full and authentic thrill produced by a really great 
building like St. George’s Hall. 

We may, in fact, class Soane among the permanent 
Minor Masters whose work will always possess merit 
and interest. In the Honours School of Architectural 
greatness, he is out of the running for a First, but secure 
of a solid and comfortable Second. 


Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood on the Aim of Technical Education 


BY I. M. CHAMBERS [.1.]. 


In a paper read at the recent educational conference 
at Wembley, Mr. Searles-Wood deals with the aim 
of technical education, which he affirms to be not 
only a development of the powers of the student, 
but also an improvement of industrial and living 
conditions, so that such education becomes actually 
a means of raising the whole community to a higher 
level of intelligence, ability and goodwill. He, further, 
claims for it that it is a basis of imperial intercommuni- 
cation. In Great Britain, technical education has, he 
states, made great strides during the last twenty- 
five years, and, notably in architecture, apprenticeship 
has been largely superseded by training in recognised 
schools, such as the Architectural Association, the 
University of London, the Robert Gordon ‘Technical 
College, Aberdeen, the Glasgow School of Architecture, 
the University of Liverpool, the University of Man- 
chester and others. Such training is supplemented 
by the award of travelling studentships by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Royal Academy 
Schools and the British School at Rome. The 
Architectural Association was started in 1847 for 
mutual study and instruction, and has developed 
from an evening atelier into a regular school, which 
is the leading institution of its kind. ‘The schools 
have hardly yet had time to make an impression on 
current architecture, but undoubtedly the improvement 
in design that is to be observed is partly due to their 


work. A large number of colonial students attend 
for the purpose of taking the Royal Institute examina- 
tions, and the Institute has allied societies in Australia, 
Burmah, Canada, British Columbia and Africa, where 
examinations aré held under the same regulations. 
In a report of 1919, issued by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, there are many valuable suggestions 
regarding the development of technical education, 
and the assertion is made that “the study of pure 
science, which is the arena in which even technical 
problems and difficulties have ultimately to be over- 
come, is consequently one of the most practical studies.” 
Mr. Searles-Wood points out that the modern technical 
institute is a natural development from the Mechanics’ 
Institute of the early nineteenth century, of which 
the Birkbeck Institute of 1824 is typical. Appren- 
ticeship schemes in the building trades are dealt with 
in a London County Council report of 1914, since 
when there has been little change. The cause of 
technical education has been materially assisted both 
in Great Britain and in the Dominions by the Sanitary 
Institute, which arranges courses and holds examina- 
tions with a view to qualification for public health 
certificates. Technical education covers altogether 
a wide field. At the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, subjects included are engineering, motor 
engineering, mining, the building trades, textiles, 
road and rail carriage building, shipbuilding, the 
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leather industry, etc. Examinations are conducted 
in eighty different subjects, and the student who 
has qualified goes to his trade or craft with an ability 
to analyse the problems met with and to solve them 
scientifically. Mr. Searles-Wood declares that it 
is impossible to overestimate the importance of 
technical education in this country and in the Colonies 
if the Empire is to maintain its position in the affairs 
of the world. Before the war the work done was 
undoubtedly as good in this country as in any other, 
but, for financial reasons, Britain was unable to reap 
the full advantages of the discoveries and developments 
of its scientific and technical experts. It would 
appear that where this country was behind others 
was in the magnitude rather than in the quality of its 
technical education. 

The Dominions have, he says, recognised the 
urgent need of developing industry, and have set up 
advisory boards with technical and scientific com- 
mittees, in order to bring industrial development 
into close contact with research. There is need for 
a closer connection between schools throughout the 
Empire, and this might be effected by the establish- 
ment of a scheme of travelling scholarships and by 
some form of Imperial association. Such scholarships 
should be awarded not only to students, but to teachers, 
who would benefit by a mutual interchange of ideas, 
and by a knowledge of the industrial customs and 
resources of different localities. A scholarship of 


‘this type is that given in architecture by Mr. Alfred 


Bossom. The scheme must be Imperial and should 
therefore be State controlled, with a proper selection 
of both scholars and schools. As further evidence 
of the importance of interchange of ideas, Mr. Searles- 
Wood gives in outline the scheme of Fellowships in 
applied science and technology established by the 
London County Council, and points out that such 
Fellowships, held in the Dominions, the United States 
and elsewhere, would tend to strengthen the links 
between Britain and these countries. A further 
means to this end would be the establishment of 
some associations, throughout the Empire, on the 
lines of the Association of Technical Institutions in 
this country, and, as a first step to it, a liaison officer 
might be appointed from the staff of one of the larger 
of the technical institutions in Great Britain and in 
each of the Colonies. 

The position in Canada is set forth in a valuable 
report of 1913, which recommends the formation 
of a Dominion Development Commission, and the 
provision of a Dominion Development Fund, for the 
furtherance of technical education. Apprenticeship 
in Canada is disappearing, and new means and new 
opportunities are required to provide, for apprentices 
and workmen, the instruction and training necessary 
in their craft. From colonial year books, Mr. Searles- 


Wood extracts notes and statistics relating to education 
in Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, and, in 
conclusion, points out that a combined effort in the 
cause of technical education would make for a better 
development of the resources of the Empire. Such 
effort need not destroy individuality in production 
and method, East remaining east, and West west. 
The Empire and the technical schools alike depend 
largely upon imports and exports for their prosperity. 
The Empire deals with raw materials and the finished 
or manufactured goods. The technical school 
imports and exports brains. And the success of 
both rests entirely upon quality. The greater the 
output of finished brain power, on the part of the 
technical school, the greater the trade of the Empire 
in material things. 


Reviews 


TALKS ON TOWN PLANNING. By H. V. Lan- 
chester. [fonathan Cape, Ltd., 11, Gower Street.] 
4s. 6d. net. 

The dialogue method of putting forward such an 
up-to-date subject as Town Planning is perhaps 
a little difficult to follow, and one cannot but sympathise 
with John Smith, one of the four characters introduced 
by Mr. Lanchester, when he says, ‘‘ Thanks, Professor, 
for that address on Town Planning. I read it all, and 
though I should like to argue out a few of the points, I 
liked the way you put most of them. At the same time 
I don’t see how you could say that it linked up with our 
last talk, which was all about the social organisation.” 

There is bound to be somewhat of a gap—in fact a 
series of gaps—in such a method of presentation. To 
anyone more or less cognisant with the general facts 
relating to town planning, it is refreshing to have the 
arguments for and against put in running form, but 
the points would be quite as effective and perhaps a 
little more readable if each paragraph did not start 
with “J. S.”’ or “ Prof.” to indicate the Sandford or 
Merton who is supposed to be speaking. 

When John Smith gets a little bored, he introduces 
Professor Jones—Mr. James Wright—and the dialogue 
becomes a trialogue, even more perplexing to follow, 
but the Professor is ready for any emergency, and deals 
with factories and factory smoke as readily as he dealt 
with the traffic problem. He explains that “ up to the 
present most of the facilities provided for industries 
have been merely improvised as the need arose. We 
have just snatched up locations here and there for 
various purposes, because they were more or less 
fitting for the purpose in view. Somewhere near at hand 
a few acres were covered with houses for the workers, 
and the final result is a confused muddle of big works, 
little works, business and homes, with no clear scheme 
of transport and consequent disadvantage all round.” 
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Mr. Wright rightly remarks, ‘‘ Well, you make the case 
better than I thought you could ; but I can’t say I am 
quite convinced,” whereat the Professor professorially 
replies, ‘‘ Oh, that will come when you think it over.” 
And so with housing, on which the Professor’s last word 
is that he has a paper at home on the subject which 
they can discuss later. 

On the subject of Regional Planning, some very 
shrewd remarks by “ Mr. Wright” are well worth 
reading, and he certainly has the better of “‘ the Profes- 
sor,” who has to slide out of this chapter with “‘ Sorry, 
but it would take too long now, I’ll pick it up next time 
we meet.”” When they do meet, John Smith and he have 
a most interesting chat on the Civic Survey, the splen- 
did series of maps produced during the war being most 
graphically and delightfully described, but without a 
mention of the R.I.B.A. or of the work which Mr. Lan- 
chester himself put in during their preparation. He 
recommends John Smith to go and pay a visit to the 
record room of the London County Hall and havea look 
at them. If he goes, he will probably be “‘ the first that 
ever burst into that silent sea,” although many of Mr. 
Lanchester’s readers would like to accompany him to 
again catch a glimpse of those fascinating diagrams. As 
one gets more into the book, one appreciates the 
manner as well as the matter, but, like all stage plays, it 
takes a little time before one can quite enter into the 
spirit of the joke. 

If only Mr. Lanchester would write a play on these 
lines, it would go down well, if each scene could have 
the right setting. 

On page 99 one Brown, a painter, appears on the 
scene, and our friend the Professor has a chance to deal 
with the picturesque and the zsthetic in town planning, 
and he is at his best on these lines. The discussion 
ranges from the buildings of ancient Greece to glints of 
sun on half-rotten wharves, and every time the Professor 
scores. ‘‘ We have got rid of by-laws ; now we call 
them ‘ regulations,’ so, of course, a new era has begun.”’ 
These things handicap the imagination of the designer, 
for “ in order to save the weaker from making a howler, 
the stronger is never allowed to do quite his best.” 

The chapter on the history of Town Planning, for 
which the scene is laid in Brown’s studio, is in splendid 
vein, and the mass of suggestive thought and vivid 
description of ancient communities which is thrown 
in by “the Professor” is fully in accord with the 
atmosphere of the artist. 

The seaport, the flashlight advertisement and the 
influence of social centres all come in for the keen, 
delightful exposition of the enthusiast. 

We cannot do better than conclude as we began with 
our friend John Smith when he says, “* I should like to 
thank you, Professor, for your efforts to convert me to 
the new religion of the Town Planner. I must say that 
the point of view you take makes things a great deal 
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more interesting and opens one’s eyes to possibilities 
for the future.”’ The plea for the formation of a civic 
association in every town everywhere is one that appeals 
to John Smith. He will think it over and some time 
in the future may ask for further directions. 

W. R. Davince [F.]. 


SMALL FAMILY HOUSES. By R. Randal Phillips. 
[London : “ Country Life’’ Ltd. os. 

During the last year or so, and following the first 
great national effort to solve the problem of the small 
house, there has been a mild boom in what Mr. 
Randal Phillips calls the “‘ Small Family House.” 

Very many of these houses have been designed by 
architects, and Mr. Phillips has performed a useful 
service not only to the general public, but to the 
architectural profession, in gathering together a number 
of typical examples and presenting them to us very 
adequately, in the form of a most fascinating book. 

In these days of high publishing costs it is something 
of an achievement to produce a volume with so many 
excellent plates well printed, of irreproachable type, 
a commendably discreet but far from dull cover, with 
a dust wrapper showing a particularly delightful 
pen drawing by Mr. Hepworth, for the very modest 
sum of half a guinea ! 

The houses illustrated are for the most part 
representative of what would appear to be the two main 
streams of architectural design which at the present 
obtain the favour of our domestic architects. 

It is interesting to compare the modern examples 
of the Tudor or half-timbered houses with the early 
or late Georgian types. As shown here they are of an 
infinite and pleasing variety ; and though it would be 
invidious where all is so good to pick out any for 
especial commendation, a commendation that could 
at best only express the writer’s particular view-point, 
it is only necessary to say that the book contains . 
some representative examples of the work of Messrs. 
Baillie Scott and Beresford, Hennell and James, 
Blair Imrie and Angell and Mr. John D. Clarke, to 
show how good the contents are. 

After a brief but illuminating introduction in which 
are set out all the salient features which should be 
considered when designing the small house of, say, two 
sitting rooms with four or five bedrooms, the author 
passes on to a detailed analysis of each of the 36 houses 
which make up his book. 

Most of the houses are fully illustrated with plans, 
and a very valuable table of comparative costs is added. 
Although the esthetic presentation of these houses 
varies, according to the tastes of the building owner 
and his architect, a critical inspection of the plans 
would indicate that they have many features in 
common, features which stamp them as post-war in 
character. 
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In pre-war days houses of this size were usually 
either enlarged versions of the country cottage, having 
as its nucleus what was picturesquely called “ the 
lounge hall,” or they aped the pretensions of the 
smaller country house, complete with dining room, 
drawing room (mostly unused) and study, with 
sometimes the added joy of a butler’s pantry, all 
within the curtilage of a small suburban plot ! 

The modern post-war house is in a class by itself : 
it is neither an overgrown cottage nor a bijou residence ! 
A typical example would contain a moderate-sized room 
used solely for meals and a larger living room in which 
the family life is lived. There would be a combined 
kitchen-scullery with either a separate sitting room 
or bed-sitting room for the maid and the necessary 
complement of bedrooms. 

As always, the change in the manner of building 
reflects the change in the manner of living. 

STANLEY C. Ramsey [F.]. 


OLD DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF HOL- 
LAND. Edited by F. R. Yerbury, Secretary of 
the Architectural Association. Being a series of 
photographs by the Editor, with introductory notes 
by Dr. Ir. D. F. Slothouwer, Architect, and 
measured drawings by E, R. Jarrett, A.RILB.A, 

This is a notable addition to the rather slender list 
of works on Dutch architecture. In his interesting 
preface Dr. Slothouwer, who is well known in this 


_country and who read a paper on Dutch architecture 


earlier in the year at the R.I.B.A., points out that 
‘The reciprocal influences of the Dutch and English 
architecture have not yet been thoroughly studied, 
but even without special knowledge of the subject it 
is quite clear that these influences have been very 
strong.” He is insistent on the sturdy honesty of 
Dutch work. ‘“‘ The Dutch character is most directly 
shown in the simplest structures, and not in the so- 
called monumental architecture, and the illustrations 
in this book show the beauty of a simple brick wall, 
a well proportioned window or door, or the natural 
grouping of masses without too much ‘ architec- 
turing.” In the paradox that the beauty of a piece of 
music is mostly expressed in its pauses lies a truth 
which makes it possible to say that the beauty of 
architecture is felt chiefly where the attention is not 
made to concentrate on the architecture itself,” 

The notes on Dutch construction given in the 
preface are extraordinarily interesting. ‘The date of 
the introduction of the sash window is given as 1630, 
though at that time the upper sash was fixed, only the 
lower half being movable. The window panes were 
almost invariably made in the proportion of 4 to 5. 

It is interesting to learn with regard to the town hall 
at Edam that “ It may be remarked here that in this 
town hall all the brick is constructed in ‘ English ’ 


bond, that is to say, consisting of alternate courses of 
headers and stretchers, and not in ‘ Fiemish.’? The 
latter bond is very rarely found in Holland, and con- 
sists of alternate headers and stretchets in every 
course,” 

In the photographs, which are carefully chosen and 
well taken, one is reminded of the motifs which 
inspired several of the English architects something 
over a quarter of a century ago, and especially of the 
houses designed by Sir Ernest George in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gloucester Road. It may be noticed in 
most of these photographs how much more interest is 
given to the design by the fact that the streets are laid 
with brick paving or stone cobbles instead of the 
monotonous asphalte. 

One is reminded also of the Dutch character of 
the old South African work at the Cape, of which the 
tradition was followed by Mr. Herbert Baker in his 
work for Cecil Rhodes and others. 

Running through most of the illustrations there is a 
character distinctly familiar to English eyes, and many 
of the photographs might almost have been taken from 
the waterside at Wisbech or some other Eastern 
Counties town. 

In the photograph of Amsterdam shop-fronts this 
English feeling is quite apparent, and the little shops 
would look quite at home in any small old-fashioned 
town in this country. 

The measured drawings are careful pieces of work, 
but in several cases elevations only are given, with no 
plans or sections. Details drawn to a larger scale, 
showing such items as the junction of wood cill with 
the brickwork, mouldings of sash bars, door jambs, 
panels and so forth, would have been useful. 

The book will be a valuable addition to the library 
of any architect interested in domestic work, and the 
details of rural life, such as a farm drawbridge or an 
old windmill, which it illustrates give it an added 
interest. ARTHUR Bart ett [F.]. 


EXPOSITION INTERNATIONALE DE L’ART 
ARCHITECTURAL, A BRUXELLES, SEP- 
TEMBRE, 1922. Bruxelles: Vromant 3 Co. 1923. 

This is a publication issued by the Société Centrale 
d’Architecture de Belgique on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. A section con- 
sisting of letterpress and plates, devoted to an account 
of the early history and extending influence of this 
society and the works of its members, serves 4s an 
introduction to an illustrated survey of an exhibition 
of architectural design held at the Palais d’Egmont, 

Brussels, in 1922. It tells us that it was in 1872 that 

a group of Brussels architects established themselves 

for the furtherance of the higher interests of their 

profession. ‘This society is now the national repre- 
sentative of the art of architecture, with a journal 
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entitled Emulation, from which a_ selection ‘of 
plates forms part of the attraction of the present 
publication, 
The exhibition of architectural designs which is 
reviewed does not appear to have been supported 
by British enterprise. France, America, Italy and 
Japan are represented. Among the American designs, 
‘ Hunting Hill Farm ” and a residence at Glen Cove 
attract attention as reproductions of Tudor and 
Elizabethan work that are quite remarkable in their 
ingenuity, They are in marked contrast to the feeling 
of the latest school as represented in the Italian 
section, which the editor describes in the apt phrase 
of ‘fausse naiveté.” This portfolio represents in 
every respect a suitable tribute to the occasion which 
it celebrates, C, J. Tart [F.]. 


The Library 


ORNAMENT. Two thousand decorative motifs in colour, 
forming a survey of the applied arts of all ages and all 
countries. With an introduction and catalogue by H. Tu. 
Bossert. Fo. Lond. [1924]. £9 9s. [Ernest Benn, 
Ltd.] 

This volume treats of colour decoration and covers a wide 
field of research. It is fully and well illustrated with examples 
of pattern and other designs drawn from European sources, 
the Near and the Far East, Africa, America, New Zealand and 
other localities. 

The suggestions it contains should be a useful supplement 
to the volumes already in the Library that are concerned with 
the same subject. H.C. 
CONCRETE COTTAGES, BUNGALOWS AND 

GARAGES. By Apert LAKEMAN. 2nd edition, 40. 
Lond. [1924]. 5s. [Concrete Publications, Ltd.] 

A useful review of the whole subject, with illustrations of 
the most usual processes of block and in situ concrete building, 
including illustrations and descriptions of a number of 
machines for making blocks, etc. 

The student should be warned, however, that the com- 
parative tables of prices are now quite out of date. 

THE ARCHITECT’S LAW MANUAL. By Ciinton H. 
BuakeE, Jr., A.M., LL.B. 80. New York [1924]. 25s. 
[The Pencil Points Press, Inc., New York.] 

A work written by a member of the New York and Federal 
Bars, and hence primarily addressed to American readers, 
but none the less of considerable service and interest to English 
architects. As the author says, truly enough, “ an architect 
cannot be his own lawyer, any more than a lawyer can be his 
own architect.””. The book contains some specially useful 
and suggestive Forms of Agreement, such as those defining 
with precision the relations between the architect and client, 
and the terms, legally expressed, to be adopted, as between 
joint-architects, or those associated in practice for a particular 
job, but not partners. It contains, what is worthy of com- 
parison with our own R.I.B.A. Form, that between Owner and 
Builder, for which the American Institute of Architects is 
responsible. 


A new catalogue for the R.I B.A. Loan Library has been 
recently compiled and may be purchased at the Institute. 
Price 1s. 6d. Postage 3d. extra. 
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WATER-COLOURS AT THE INSTITUTE. 

It was a happy thought to adorn the walls of the Insti- 
tute last Monday night, on the occasion of the President’s 
inaugural address, with a selection of water-colours by the 
late Thomas E. Collcutt and the late Sir Ernest George, 
R.A., both past Presidents, and both recipients of the 
Royal Gold Medal in their day. Sir Ernest George’s 
water-colour work is well known. But it was not formerly 
known to the writer, and it may not be known to many 
members of the Institute, and to students and others, 
that the series of some fifty of his sketches at present dis- 
played on the Institute walls are the property of the Institute. 
Grip in composition, a rare combination of firmness and 
playfulness in drawing; unerring sense of light and 
atmosphere, with skill in preserving these qualities or at- 
tributes on solid masses as well as in the latter element 
itself ; colour of the purest that water can help you to 
render, are perhaps some of the attributes for which these 
sketches are chiefly remarkable. That they are considered 
by the writer to have more in them than there is in the 
larger ‘‘ pictures’’ by the same hand may be merely a 
personal predilection and one entirely unwarranted on his 
comparatively limited knowledge of the larger drawings. 

Were the half dozen “ ’07 ”’ series of sketches—of Alge- 
ciras, Gaucin, etc.—all that could be got together as repre- 
sentative of Collcutt in that vein? They are only small 
but they stand out in a class alone as against other draw- 
ings by him that are shown with them. They would hold 
their own anywhere. They might be the work of a life- 
long all-out artist instead of the sportive play of one of 
the busiest architects of above two generations. If there 
are such other of his sketches it is hoped members of the 
Institute may have an opportunity of seeing them also on 
some future occasion. They are purposeful, full of con- 
viction, alive, and must have been done at lightning speed. 
Figures, where introduced—whether animals or people— 
are expressive, and always happily placed, apparently 
without any consideration at all. The clear and free pencil 
line in these sketches is full of delight ; the washes are 
done once for all, whether light or dark ; whites are left 
with judgment and confidence and without any coldness in 
the result ; the subjects chosen are delightfully simple and 
suggestive, and it is only to be regretted that there were not 
more of them available for exhibition on this occasion. 

FRANK LISHMAN [F.]. 


PRESENTATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

The Oxford Conference has had a pleasant con- 
sequence in the nomination of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr. J. Wells, M.A., Warden of Wadham, as an Hon. 
Associate of the R.I.B.A. and in his welcome gift to 
the Library of his various books on Oxford. These 
are :—‘‘ The Charm of Oxford,” ‘“‘ Oxford and Oxford 
Life,” “‘The Oxford Degree Ceremony,” “ Oxford 
and its Colleges ” (The Little Guides Series), 

The Library is also indebted to the Marquess Curzon 
of Kedleston, K.G. (Honorary Fellow), who has 
presented a dedicated copy of his admirably illustrated 
monograph “‘ Kedleston Church, an account, historical, 
descriptive and archzological,” which was printed 
for private circulation by the Chiswick Press in 1922. 
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Franco-British Union of Architects 


FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
BY H. P. CART DE LAFONTAINE, SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE UNION 


The fourth Annual General Meeting and Congress of 
the Franco-British Union, which was held in Paris on 
9 to 12 October, demonstrated the success which has 
attended the idea of the group of British and French archi- 
tects that a society which existed mainly to provide archi- 
tects of the two countries with a means of getting to know 
each other would—to use the well-known phrase—“‘supply 
a long felt want.” 

Unfortunately it was necessary to defer the meeting 
originally fixed to take place in June on account of other im- 
portant meetings which would have prevented a number of 
our British members from attending, and even the altered 
date was not without its defects in this respect. 

Consequently the date for the next meeting, which will 
take place in London, has been fixed for the middle of July 
1925, when it is hoped many of those who were unable to 
attend this year will be present. 

Those of us who went over to Paris recently will agree 
that the meeting was an unqualified success ; the visits to 
modern buildings were of great interest, and the way in 
which the spare moments (which had purposely been left 
free in the programme for informal visits arranged by 
members themselves) were made use of encourages us to 
hope that more opportunities of this kind will be provided 
in the future. 

The official meeting, which was held at the rooms of the 
Société des Architectes Dipl6més, was mainly concerned 
with the election of the new Bureau,or Council,!for the en- 


* suing session : this year an entirely new Bureau was elected 


in accordance with the provision in the Statuts, designed to 
prevent that body from outlasting its period of usefulness, 
the only exceptions being—again in accordance with the 
Statuts—the Hen. Secretary-General, the Hon. Treasurer, 
and the Hon. Secretaries of the French and British com- 
mittees, who were unanimously re-elected. 

The composition of the Bureau thus elected for the en- 
suing session is as follows : 

President : Paul Waterhouse. 

Vice-President : A. Defrasse. 

Secretary-General : H. P. Cart de Lafontaine. 

Treasurer : J. M. Poupinel. 

Hon. Secretary, British Committee : A.J. Davis. 

Hon. Secretary, French Committee : A. Schneider. 

Members : S. D. Adshead, Sir John J. Burnet, H. C. 
Bradshaw, E. G. Dawber, H. M. Fletcher, The President 
of the S.A.D.G., C. Girault, A. Bérard, H. Destors, J. 
Hébrard, C. de St. Maurice. 

As a result of discussions which had previously taken 
place on both sides of the Channel it was decided that the 
union could usefully undertake an enquiry into the difficult 
question of the regulation of international architectural 
competitions, and a special committee consisting of the 
following members was duly elected at one meeting: A. 
Defrasse, S. D. Adshead, Arthur J. Davis, H. V. Lan- 
chester, A. Legros, A. Louvet, Sir John Simpson, H. 
‘Yournaire. 

From recent experience it was clear that this was the 
one cloud on the horizon liable to disturb a perfect under- 


standing between architects of the two countries, and it 
was therefore felt that it was the peculiar province of the 
Union to investigate the causes which had created a feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the working of the Regulations, as 
settled by the Comité Permanent International des Archi- 
tectes in 1908, and, if possible, to suggest such amendments 
or additions to these regulations as would be acceptable to 
the architectural societies in Great Britain and France. 

It is hoped that this policy of boldly ‘‘ grasping the 
nettle ”’ will be justified by results, and that such an inves- 
tigation by an impartial body of the leading members of 
the profession in both countries may lead to the adoption 
of the recommendations which will be presented in a re- 
port at the next general meeting of the Union. 

The programme of visits and social functions included 
an inspection of the new branch of the Banque de France 
at the Place Malesherbes, a visit to the opera, and another 
to the Piscine des Tourelles. 

At the Bank, we had the advantage of the personal ex- 
planations of MM. Defrasse, architect to the Banque de 
France, and Février, the architect of the original structure. 
This was designed as a private residence for Monsieur 
Gaillard, a wealthy manufacturer and a collector of archi- 
tectural fragments, of considerable discernment. The prob- 
lem which Monsieur Février was called upon to solvé was 
to provide a town mansion, having reasonable modern 
convenience, which should, at the same time, be in har- 
mony with the fifteenth century doors, panelling, and fire- 
places dear to the heart of his client. When (as Monsieur 
Defrasse told us) the premises were acquired by the Bank 
he had to decide whether the original building should be 
retained and adopted or whether it was preferable to erect 
an entirely new structure in its place. 

The solution of this problem is extremely interesting, 
and has resulted in a scheme which includes all the latest 
features of a modern French bank—which appear more 
complex than our own requirements—and at the same time 
preserves the original character of the house and is in 
harmony with its contents. 

The main hall of the bank is placed on the first floor, 
and occupies what was previously an open courtyard, while 
in the corresponding space below is a strong room of un- 
usual dimensions capable of accommodating some 500 
persons. 

This is designed to resist aerial bombardment, and is 
completely surrounded by a moat, some six feet wide, 
and containing 8 feet of water when filled. Access to the 
strong room is by a drawbridge which is operated by elec- 
tricity. 

This strong room 1s evidently designed, not only for the 
safe keeping of valuables, but also (as Monsieur Defrasse 
hinted in his remarks) as a place of refuge for clients «1 
case of civil disturbance or war, and is an index of that post- 
war nervousness which is a (perhaps not extraordinary) 
characteristic of the clientéle of the bank in this wealthy 
quarter of Paris. 

Space does not permit of a detailed description of the 
other buildings visited : the intricate maze of the Opera 
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and Conservatoire de Musique, the large, though uninspir- 
ing open-air public bath at Les Tourelles, the interesting 
concrete construction of the new church of St. Louis at 
Vincennes, by Monsieur Marrast, or the skilful use of a 
difficult site in the fine telephone exchange, the Central de 
Flerus, by Monsieur Jules Godefroy. 

The official banquet, which was held at the Salles Lutetia 
on Saturday, 11 October, was attended by many of our dis- 
tinguished French confréres and presided over by Mon- 
sieur Paul Léon, the Directeur des Beaux-Arts, represent- 
ing the Ministre de I’ Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts. 
Monsieur Herriot, who was unable to be present, was re- 
presented (as Minister for Foreign Affairs) by Monsieur 
Roussel le Roy, and the British Ambassador, who was 
likewise unable to be with us, was represented by Mr. 
Yeames. 

The toast of His Majesty the King, Queen Mary, and the 
other Members of the Royal Family was given by the 
retiring President, Monsieur Godefroy, who also gave a 
brief address of welcome to the British members. After a 
brief but eloquent reference to the interest in the growth 
and aims of the Union which had been shown by the 
French Prime Minister and H.E. the British Ambassador, 
Monsieur Godefroy said Monsieur Paul Léon, who was 
known on both sides of the Channel as an authority on 
matters of art, demonstrated by his presence his lively 
interest in the progress of the Union. Continuing his 
address, Monsieur Godefroy referred to the growth of the 
entente among architects, and said rarely had there 
been a time when it had been more essential that they 
should continue to pull together. Their Franco-British 
Union should be, for both countries, an inexhaustible 
well of friendship. He would like to see in the future 
others coming into existence, on similar lines, between the 
artists and writers of both countries. 

Unfortunately, as they were well aware, there were 
other alliances springing into existence, the alliances of 
gold and gain, of which neither their hearts nor their 
minds could approve. In conclusion, Monsieur Godefroy 
said that they would all join in expressing sincere regret at 
the absence of their President, and he hoped their British 
guests would take back a message of sympathy and 
affection to Mr. Waterhouse, together with their cordial 
good wishes and thanks to the President of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects for the continued assistance 
which they welcomed from the distinguished body over 
which he presided. 

Sir John Simpson briefly proposed the health of the 
President of the French Republic, and Monsieur Paul Léon 
expressed his pleasure in being able to welcome the British 
members on behalf of the French Government. 

The proceedings terminated on Sunday afternoon with 
an official reception given by the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts in honour of the British visitors, who were received by 
Monsieur Paul Léon at the fine house left to the State as a 
‘““ Maison des Artistes’’ by the late Baron de Rothschild. 
The upper floor has been transformed into a magnificent 
library in which may be found many unique and valuable 
works on all branches of European, Asiatic and American 
art. The nucleus of this fine collection was bequeathed to 
the State by the late Monsieur Doucet. The library, as 
the curator informed me, is open to all bona fide students. 
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Correspondence 


ASSISTED HOUSING SCHEMES. 


PicoTT v, WANDSWORTH BOROUGH 
COUNCIL. 


7 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., 
1 November 1924. 
To the Editor, JourNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—The judgment given by Mr. Justice 
Talbott on 20 October in this case is one of first-rate 
importance to architects who have been acting on behalf 
of Local Authorities in connection with Assisted 
Housing Schemes. 

Mr. Pigott was appointed by the Wandsworth 
Borough Council in October 1919 as its architect for 
what was called the Magdalen Park Estate Housing 
Scheme, G.H.M. No. 4 being part of the contract be- 
tween the parties. The number of houses in the scheme 
as approved by the Ministry of Health was 376. 

In addition to this scheme the Borough Council un- 
dertook two other schemes in quite different places in 
their district in connection with which other architects 
were appointed to act. 

In due course the architect submitted for payment his 
account to the Borough Council in accordance with 
what he considered to be the true meaning and intent of 
G.H.M. No. 4. The account thus rendered showed a 
balance of fees due to the architect amounting to £1,270. 
The Borough Council was prepared to pay this sum, but 
on submission to the Ministry of Health the latter body 
stated that upon its interpretation of G.H.M. No. 4 
£139 only was due to the architect, this sum being 
arrived at by the Ministry apparently on the basis of 
‘“‘ pooling” the fees set down in G.H.M. No. 4 
over the whole of the schemes on sites dealt with 
by the Borough Council through its different 
architects. 

In giving judgment for Mr. Pigott the Judge said, “I 
cannot think that that is the true construction of this 
document (G.H.M. 4), and if it had been it would cer- 
tainly have been an exceedingly misleading document 
to put before the architect.” 

This judgment confirms the view held and frequently 
expressed by architects connected with the Assisted 
Housing Schemes—viz., that the pooling of fees was not 
mentioned in G.H.M. No. 4, and that the issue by the 
Ministry of memoranda subsequent to the date of 
appointment of the architect could not be held to be 
retrospective in effect, and the architect was therefore 
in no way bound by them unless he had specifically 
contracted to be so bound. 

The thanks of the profession are due to Mr. Pigott 
for having the courage of his convictions and proceeding 
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to the Courts to obtain a confirmation of what on the 
face of it seems to be the only reasonable interpretation 
of the Memorandum.*—Yours truly, 

Hersert A, Wetcu [4.]. 


* Mr.R. Mountford Pigott desires to make it quite clear that his 

clients, the Wandsworth Borough Council, were not in any way 
responsible for withholding the balance of his fees, which 
would have been paid if the Ministry had not refused their 
concurrence. The Council afterwards offered £1,100 (which 
Mr. Pigott agreed to accept), but the Ministry of Health again 
refused their consent, and Mr. Pigott was therefore obliged to 
take the opinion of the Court on his claim.—Epiror. 


THE LATE THOMAS EDWARD COLLCUTT. 
21 October 1924. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

S1r,—Nothing more befittingly appropriate could be 
written about our late beloved friend and distinguished 
Past President, Thomas Edward Collcutt, than the 
admirable obituary notices contributed to the current 
number of the Institute JouRNAL by Messrs. J. S. 
Gibson and Andrew N. Prentice. May I be allowed 
to supplement what they have so well said, although I 
cannot claim the same intimate associations with their 
late master? I enjoyed the privilege of his friendship 
for over fifty years and our connection arose from the 
fact that I succeeded him, after a brief interregnum, in 
the post of architect to the Borough of Brighton, using 
the same rooms at the Town Hall, in the office of 
P. C. Lockwood, then Borough Engineer, till I resigned 
in 1872 in consequence of Passmore Edwards’s offer which 
induced me to become associated with the professional 
press. Collcutt had to do with the conversion of the Dome 
of John Nash’s Royal Pavilion into a concert hall, and I 
subsequently dealt with the adjacent premises by trans- 
forming the Prince Regent’s Stables into the present 
Picture Gallery with Museum rooms and Public Library 
attached overlooking the Pavilion grounds. We con- 
sequently knew many of the same people and our early 
associations were maintained through life. In the last 
note received from him during the present year, 
addressing me as ever “‘ Dear Maurice B.,” he alluded 
to those days in Sussex. On his return from South 
Africa, just twelve months ago, he wrote the kindest 
possible letter (which I value beyond words) on my 
retirement from the Building News. Collcutt was always 
the same true friend. His eminent success made no 
difference. I recall his first London office in Essex 
Street, Strand, where I saw him frequently, working 
away at competitions more often than not. E. W. 
Godwin had rooms in the same house upstairs. Before 
that date he built himself a house in Ravenscourt Park, 
Hammersmith, also a doctor’s residence near by in Gold- 
hawk Road. Both still stand as elementary and unpre- 
tentious examples of inexpensive domestic work marked 
by intuitive taste and a cultured individuality. Both 
comparatively unimportant, but worthy of mention now, 
else probably they might be overlooked when enumerating 
his subsequent achievements on which his contemporaries 
set so high a value and which posterity can never fail to 
admire. Maurice B. Apams [F.] 


A SELECTION FROM THE LIST OF WORKS 
DESIGNED BY THE LATE MR. T. E. COLLCUTT. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Stanley Hamp it is now 
possible to publish a selected list of the works designed 
by Mr. Collcutt in accordance with the wish expressed by 
Mr. J. S. Gibson in his obituary notice in the last 
issue of the JOURNAL (p. 667). 

1. Public Buildings —Wakefield Town Hall, Blackburr. 
Free Library, Bechstein Hall, Imperial Institute, Palace 
Theatre, P. & O. S.N. Co. Exhibit, Paris Exhibition ; 
Messrs. Collinson and Lock, Paris Exhibition. 

2. Hotels —Savoy Hotel Extensions, Strand, W.C. ; 
Simpsons Restaurant, Strand, W.C.; Hotel Burlington, 
Boscombe ; Hotel at Algeciras; University Hotel, 
Endsleigh Gardens ; Victoria Hotel, St. Heliers, Jersey ; 
King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 

3. Domestic Buildings —36, Bloomsbury Square ; 
house at Paris Exhibition ; Gloucester House, Piccadilly ; 
The Croft, Totteridge ; house at Totteridge for A. 
Howard, Esq. ; house at Mill Hill for W. Howard, Esq. ; 
Rivernook for G. Gregory, Esq. ; Warwick Castle for 
Lord Brook ; house at Sunningdale for G. Wills, Esq. ; 
** Coldharbor,’” Liphook, for Sir Thomas Sutherland ; 
Wadia Memorial, Brookwood. 

4. Business Premises.—Lloyd’s Registry of Shipping, 
Fenchurch Street ; City Bank, Ludgate Hill; Messrs. 
Warings, Oxford Street ; Messrs. John Lewis and Co., 
Oxford Street ; P.&O.S.N. Co.’s Offices, Leadenhall Street 

5. Clubs.—Athenaeum Club, alterations. 

6. Ship Interiors —P. & O. S.N. Co.’s steamships 
Marmora, Macedonia, Morea, Moldeux (part), Mongolia, 
India (music salon), China (music salon), Egypt (music 
salon), Arabia (music salon). 

7. Scholastic—Mill Hill School: Ridgeway House, 
Collinson House, Big School, The Scriptorium; Eton 
College : Master’s House; Wye Agricultural College, Kent. 


At the opening meeting of the Institute on Monday 
night Mr. Arthur Keen (Hon. Secretary) moved ‘‘ That 
the regret of the Institute at the loss of Thomas Edward 
Collcutt be entered on the minutes, and that a message of 
sympathy and condolence be sent to members of his 
family.” 

The Resolution was carried by members rising in their 
places. 


THE PRESIDENT’S OPENING ADDRESS. 

Among those who were present at the opening meet- 
ing of the Institute on Monday were : 

His Grace the Marquess of Northampton; the Very 
Rev. The Dean of Peterborough; The Right Hon. Lord 
Sumner; Sir Ryland Adkins, K.C.; The President of 
the Surveyors’ Institution (Sir Edwin Savill) ; The Presi- 
dent of the Society of Architects (Mr. A. J. Taylor) ; 
The Mayor of Westminster (Councillor Edgar Horne) ; 
Sir Thomas Fermor-Hesketh, Bart. ; Sir George Framp- 
ton, R.A.; Mr. L. M. Gotch; Mr. H. G. Gotch; Mr. 
E. J. Partridge ; Mr. H. Hankinson; Mr. H.J. Bye; Mr. 
Basil Davis; Mr. C. F. A. Voysey; and Mr. John Bond 
(Clerk to the Kettering U.D.C.) 
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Allied Societies 


YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
PRESIDENTIAL MEDALLION. 

The pendant is executed in silver gilt with azure 
enamelled convex section oval ground, upon which the 
coats of arms of the important centres within the area of 
the York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society are 
depicted—viz., York, in the centre, Hull on the left, 
Beverley on the right and Scarborough below. The 
coat of arms of York consists of the Cross of St. George 
on which are Five Lions that were presented by William I 


city ; the Cap of Maintenance conferred by Richard II 
when bestowing the title of Lord Mayor of York on 
William de Selby in 1389, Sword of State presented by 
the Emperor Sigismund, Richard’s father, and city mace. 
The coat of arms of Hull owes its origin to the Merchant 
Adventurers likening themselves to the Three Merchant 
Kings of the East, who presented themselves with offerings 
at Bethlehem, assumed the Three Crowns as a device 
for their seal, which has subsequently been adopted by 
the town. The coat of arms of Beverley has three azure 
coloured wavy bars and a beaver with its head turned 
biting off its fur. The coat of arms of Scarborough show 
a ship, watch tower, and a star. Above, the keys of St. 
Peter complete the series, 
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The devices are supported by the title of the Society 
in gold letters on a raised ground, and capped by the 
White Rose of York. 

The size of the pendant is 2} inches by 3} inches, and 
was executed by Messrs. Fattorini and Sons, Ltd., 
Bradford. 

The Society was founded in 1882 and has a total 
membership of 69. The President is Mr. Stephen 
Wilkinson, A.F.C., F.R.I.B.A., and the Hon. Sec. is 
Mr. J. E. Reid, Licentiate R.I.B.A. 


THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


For November and December the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society has arranged the following papers :— 

Nov. 11th.‘ The Use of Reinforced Concrete in 
Architecture,’ by Maxwell Ayrton [F.] 

Nov. 25th.—* The Relation of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration Act, 1921, to Architects,’ by Charles A. R. 
Swan, Liverpool City Building Surveyor. 

Dec. gth—‘ Permanency in Building,” by J. E 
Marshall, M.B.Arch.M.S.A. 


READING SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

In conjunction with the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion lectures will be given in the University College 
Hall, Reading, as follows :— 

Nov. 26th.—‘* The Home and the City,”’ by Raymond 
Unwin [F.]. 

Fan. 7th.‘ The Rebuilding of Ypres,” by G. Topham 
Forrest [F.]. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ NEW 
PRESIDENT. 

At a special general meeting of the Society of Architects 
held on 16 October Mr. Alfred John Taylor, F.S.Arc., 
of Bath, was elected President of the Society for the 
session 1924-1925, commencing on 1 November. He 
succeeds Mr. E. J. Partridge, F.S.Arc., who served the 
office of President for two consecutive years, during the 
latter of which he took a leading part in the negotiations 
which resulted in an agreement for the amalgamation of 
the Society of Architects with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which it is anticipated will shortly 
be effected. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD AND RECENT 
EXCAVATIONS. 


A course of lectures on the comparative archeology 
of the ancient world has been begun by Claire Gaudet 
at the British Museum (by kind permission of the Trustees) 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 p.m., and also an evening 
course at the Chelsea Polytechnic on Fridays at 8 p.m. 

The object attempted is to link together the more 
important archeological discoveries of recent years in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and the Mediterranean 

The subject is being treated contemporaneously as 
nearly as possible, comparing the civilisations and archi- 
tectural forms as they travelled and evolved westward, 
showing how greatly past history is due to the great work 
of excavation, 
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Competitions 


UGANDA RAILWAY, NEW OFFICE, NAIROBI. 
INVITATION TO ARCHITECTS. 


Competitive designs are invited from qualified archi- 
tects, being British subjects, for proposed new Railway 
offices to be erected in Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

The conditions of competition will be in accordance 
with the regulations of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Mr. William Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed 
to act as Assessor. 

Premiums of £200 and £100 will be paid to the author 
or authors of the designs placed first and second by the 
Assessor. 

For Conditions of Competition, Instructions to Com- 
petitors and Plan of Site, application should be made to 
the undersigned, accompanied by a deposit of one guinea, 
which sum will be returned on receipt of a bona fide 
design, or if the applicant declines to compete, on return 
of the plan, instructions and conditions not later than 
the 1st day of February, 1925. 

Photographs of typical existing buildings in Nairobi 
can be seen at the Crown Agents’ Offices. 

Designs must be received at the offices of the General 
Manager, Uganda Railway, Nairobi, Kenya Colony, 
not later than the 28th February, 1925. 

THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 
4, Millbank, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE KONINGINNE 
BRIDGE, ROTTERDAM. 


With reference to the announcement of this competition 
in arecent issue of the JouRNAL, His Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Rotterdam has informed the Department of 
Overseas Trade that he has received from the Rotterdam 
municipal authorities a series of 72 questions and answers 
amplifying and explaining the technical points which 
arise in connection with the plans. 

As a translation would involve considerable time and 
difficulty His Majesty’s Consul-General suggests that 
any British firm desiring specific information on the 
subject should communicate with him direct. 


BETHUNE MEMORIAL TO THE MISSING. 

The Imperial War Graves Commission desire Members 
and Licentiates of the Royal Institute to be reminded that 
applications to take part in the above Competition from 
persons other than those who had signified their intention 
of competing on or before 1 January 1924 cannot be con- 
sidered. Due notice of this regulation was published in 
the Professional Press on various occasions during August 
and September, 1923. 


MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 


Apply to The Grand Secretary, Freemasons’ Hall, 
Great Queen Street, W.C.2. Last day for applying for 
conditions, 23 August 1924. Deposit, £1 1s. Closing 
date for receiving designs, 1 May 1925. Assessors: 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. [F.] (appointed by the 


President); Mr. Walter Cave [F.], Mr. A. Burnett 
Brown, F.S.I. 


MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 

Apply to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Closing date for receiving designs, 20 January 1925. 
Assessors : Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.S.A. [F.], Professor 
C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [F.], Mr. Percy S. Worthington, 
Latt.D., 


SOUTHPORT: FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST 
SCIENTIST ; CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Apply to Messrs. J. E. Sanders & Son, A.R.I.B.A., 
219a, Lord Street, Southport. Closing date for receiving 
designs, 1 December 1924. Deposit 10s. Assessors : 
Messrs. J. E. Sanders & Son. 


BARROW HILL MEMORIAL CLUB COMPE- 
TITION. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition, because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute 
for Architectural Competitions. 

TaN MacA.istTer, Secretary. 


‘THE VENTILATION OF A POLICE COURT.” 

With a view to promoting the study of modern methods 
of ventilation, the Worshipful Company of Fanmakers 
has decided to institute an annual competition and to 
award its silver medal for an essay adjudged the best 
by the Assessors, Mr. John W. Cooling, M.Sc.[Tech.|, 
A.M.1.Mech.E., Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.A. [F.], and 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.]. The subject for the 
present year is ‘‘ The Ventilation of a Police Court.” 
The competitors must be of British nationality and not 
over 25 years of age. Particulars of the competition 
may be obtained from the clerk to the Company, 62, 
London Wall, E.C.2. 


R.I B.A. (ALFRED BOSSOM) TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 

Associates of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
who have not passed through one of the Schools included 
in the competition are required to deliver their designs 
and report (in competition for a Silver Medal) at the 
Royal Institute not later than 5 p.m. on Monday, 
1 December, 1924. 

The following are the Schools included in the 
competition :— 

The Architectural Association (London). 

University of London School of Architecture. 

Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. 

Glasgow School of Architecture. 

University of Liverpool School of Architecture. 

University of Manchester School of Architecture. 

McGill University, Montreal, School of Architecture. 

Edinburgh College of Art. 

The Technical College, Cardiff. 

The Polytechnic, Regent Street 

Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway. 

L.C.C. School of Building, Brixton: 
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Notices 
THE SECOND GENERAL MEETING. 

The Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1924-25 will be held on Monday, 17 November 
1924, at 8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the First General Meeting 
(Ordinary) held on 3 November 1924; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election. 

To read the following Paper: ‘‘ Planning for Good 
Acoustics,” by Hope Bagenal [4.]. 


BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting to be held on Monday, 1 December. 
The names and addresses of the candidates (with the 
names of their proposers), found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified for membership according to the 
Charter and Bye-Laws and recommended by them for 
election, are as follows : 

AS FELLOWS (21). 

ARCHER-BETHAM : ARTHUR [A. 1920], 44, Park Lane, Croy- 
don; 59, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. Proposed by 
Stanley Hamp, Robert Atkinson, W. H. Ansell. 

Biccs : ALFRED Ernest [A. 1902], 1, Museum Street, W.C.1.; 
65, Grove Hill Road, S.E.5. Proposed by Bernard 
Dicksee, George A. Lansdown, Wm. Woodward. 

Carucart: D'Arcy [4. 1909], Puzey Chambers, 
Manica Road, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. Proposed by 
Stanley Hamp, Arthur Keen, Claude W. Ferrier. 

CuLtirorp: Lronarp ArtTuer, F.S.I. [4. 1914], 3, John 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1; Hotel Norman, Carlton 
Road, Putney, S.W. Proposed by George A. Mitchell, 
Wm. Woodward, C. H. Simpson. 

Dawson : NOEL JOHN 1907], 1, Rue de l’Ancienne Bourse, 
Alexandria, Egypt ; Union Club, Alexandria. Proposed 
by the Council. 

Hake: Guy Donne Gorpon [A. 1911], Royal West of 
England Academy School of Architecture, Bristol ; 1,’The 
Paragon, Clifton, Bristol. Proposed by E. Stanley Hall, 
W.A. Forsyth, Maurice E. Webb. 

Hays: Joun WItson [A. 1918], Central Chambers, Wingate, 
Co. Durham, and 52, Camden Street, North Shields ; 
Homestead,’ Wingate, Co. Durham. Proposed 
by Thomas R. Milburn, W. 'T. Jones, G. Reavell. 

Kwicut: Epwarp Frost [4. 1899], Inwood, Alton Road, 
Parkstone, Dorset. Proposed by Arnold Mitchell, Arthur 
Keen, Geoffrey C. Wilson. 

LETHBRIDGE : JAMES Morton [A. 1903], 205, Archway Road, 
Highgate, N.6. Proposed by V. D. Horsburgh, Philip J. 
‘Turner, Professor Ramsay ‘Traquair. 

MAacLENNAN : THomaAS Forses [.4. 1903], 7, South Charlotte 
Street, Edinburgh; 14, Cluny ‘Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Proposed by J. M. Henry, Thomas P. Marwick, John 
Wilson. 

Murrett: Haroip FRANKLYN 1906], 35, Bedford Row, 
W.C.1; 8, Lancaster Road, West Norwood, 5.E.27. 
Proposed by Beresford Pite, C. H. B. Quennell, Walter R. 
Jaggard. 

Notr: Gerorce [.4. 1907], 17, New Street, Leicester ; The 
Old School House, Kirkby Muxloe, near Leicester. 
Proposed by J. J. Joass, Robert Atkinson, J. Stockdale 
Harrison. 

Owen: Wtrrip Scotter, M.A., P.A.S.I. [4. 1912], 9, 
King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.4 ; 92, Harvard Court, 
N.W.6. Proposed by J. Gordon Allen, Jonathan Simpson, 
Alfred Burr. 

Picorr: RicHarp Mountrorp, M.C. [4. 1913], 35, Bedford 
Row, W.C.1; 53, West Side, Wandsworth Common, 
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5.W.18. Proposed by Beresford Pite, William A. Pite, 
C.H.B. Quennell. 

RipLey: Cepric Gurney [4. 1914], Messrs. Palmer and 
Turner, Union Building, Shanghai, China; Bowthorpe, 
Ipswich. Proposed by Ed. J. May, Paul Waterhouse, 
Stanley Hamp. 

SMITH: JAMEs [.4. 1906], Oficina de Vin y Obras, Ferro Carril 
del Sud, Buenos Aires, Argentine. Proposed by Jas. W. 
Farmer, E. Lauriston Conder, David B. Hutton. 

THORNTON: Haroip, B.A. [4. 1911], 11, Bond Street, 
Dewsbury ; West Croft, Park Road, Dewsbury. Proposed 
by Fredk. W. Ridgway and the Council. 

Toy: Sipney, F.S.A. [d. 1923], 1, Cloisters, Temple, E.C. 
Proposed by Alexr. G. Bond, P. D. Hepworth, W. D. Carée, 

‘TURNER : Horace Georce [.4. 1910], Messrs. Hemmings and 
Berkley, Hankow, China. Proposed by Professor A. E. 
Richardson, Henry Tanner, Alfred Cox. 

WeLcH : HerBerT ARTHUR [4. 1911], 7, New Square, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, W.C.2; Devon House, Turner Drive, 
Golders Green, N.W.11. Proposed by Sir Edwin L. 
Lutyens, Francis Jones, Herbert T. Buckland. 

WETENHALL : Epwarp Box, F.S.I. [4. 1894], 38, Parliament 
Street, S.W.1; Stanstead, Cheam Road, Sutton. Pro- 
posed by Josiah Gunton, John E. Newberry, R. Langton 
Cole. 

AS ASSOCIATES (15). 

BHEepwaR: Cavasji KarkHusHru [Special Examination], 17, 
Elphinstone Circle, Fort, Bombay, India. Proposed by 
Professor A. E. Richardson, Arthur Stratton, Walter R. 
Jaggard. 

BLACKBURNE : SHIRLEY LANPHIER [Final Examination], 16, 
Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
W. Curtis Green, E. Stanley Hall. 

BLAKE: JoHN Parrick, P.A.S.1. [Special Examination), 
Norvic,” Hibernia Road, Hounslow. Proposed by 
J. Osborne Smith, C. Lovett Gill, Stanley C. Ramsey. 

BRADEN: KeITH ARNOLD [Special War Examination], 1, 
Dorset Square, N.W.1. Proposed by Professor A. E. 
Richardson, Arthur J. Davis, T’. P. Bennett. 

BricutirF : CHARLES Henry [Final Examination], 6, Rutland 
Park Mansions, Cricklewood, N.W.2. Proposed by John 
H. Blizard, John Hudson, W. L. Trant Brown. 

CAMPBELL : ARCHIBALD ALASTAIR VIVIAN [Special Examina- 
tion}, co Union Bank of Australia, 71, Cornhill, E.C. 
Proposed by W. Curtis Green, E. Guy Dawber and the 
Council. 

CARELESS : SEFTON STOCKFORD [Special Examination], ‘“‘ Cots- 
wold,” Pinner Hill, Middlesex. Proposed by Robert 
Atkinson, T’. Frank Green, Herbert T. Buckland. 

Copp: RoBert STANLEY, M.C. [Special Examination], P.O. 
Box 58, Nairobi, Kenya Colony. Proposed by F. 'T. W. 
Goldsmith, E. J. Gosling, W. H. Hobday. 

Cooper: CarILeF Mitts, M.C., M.A.Oxon [Special War 
Examination], Ulpha, Bourne End, Bucks. Proposed by 
H.P.G. Maule, W. A. Forsyth, W. D. Car6e. 

DE BurGH: Roperrt STANLEY [Special War Examination), 
““ Deer Leap,” St. Cross, Farnham, Surrey. Proposed 
by Robert Atkinson, H. R. Gardner, C. E. Varndell. 

Eve: Ceci, GeorGe [Final Examination], Nether- 
leigh, South Nutfield, Surrey. Proposed by Professor 
A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett Gill, Sir Banister Fletcher. 

GEESON: ALFRED GODWIN [Special Examination], Erskine 
Chambers, 13, New Street, St. Martin’s, Leicester. Pro- 
posed by J. Stockdale Harrison, William M. Cowdell, 
Arthur H. Hind. 

Hopces : ALFRED WALTER [Final Examination], 10, Fortescue 
Road, St. Thomas, Exeter. Proposed by Alexr. G. Bond, 
Percy Morris, James Jerman. 

ReI_y : Eric [Special Examination], Office of Works, Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland, 118, Royal Avenue, Belfast, 
Proposed by Robert M. Young, N. Fitzsimons, Herbert 
Langman. 
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Witson : JAMES MOLLIsON [Special], c/o ‘I. Alison, 
Rosehill, Dalkeith, Scotland. Proposed by 
Gibson, Alexr. G. Bond, Walter S. A. Gordon. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES (6). 

BRANGWYN: FRANK, R.A., R.P.E., Hon. R.S.A., 
of the Institut de France, Academy of St. Luke, Rome, 
Royal Academy, Berlin, etc.; Temple Lodge, Queen 
Street, Hammersmith, W. Proposed by the Council. 

MactaGan : Eric Roperr DALRYMPLE, C.B.E., Director of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
S.W.7. Proposed by the Council. 

SQUIRI JouN Swan House, 
W.4. Proposed by the Council. 

WALSTON : Sir CuHaries, Fellow of King's College, 
bridge, Litt.D. Cantab and Trinity College, Dublin, 
L.H.D. Columbia University, New York, Ph.D. Heidel- 
berg, Late Reader in Classic Archeology, Director of 
Fitzwilliam Museum and Slade Professor of Fine Arts, 
Cambridge, ete.; Newton Hall, Newton, Cambridge. 
Proposed by the Council. 

WELLs : JosEpH, M.A., Warden of Wadham College and Vice- 
Chancellor of University of Oxtord, Wadham College, 
Oxford. Proposed by the Council. 

YERBURY : FRANCIS ROWLAND, ‘‘ White Steading,” 
Bucks. Proposed by the Council. 

AS HON. CORR. MEMBER (1). 

OsTBERG : RAGNAR, Professor at the Roval 
Sweden, 10, Blasieholmstorg, Stockholm. 
the Council. 


ARCHITECTURAL PUPILS IN OFFICES. 

Upon the advice of the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, the Council of the Royal Institute recommend all 
Members and Licentiates not to accept pupils until they 
have been registered as Probationers of the R.I.B.A. 
‘Compliance with this request will greatly assist the 
Council in their efforts to improve the status of the 
Profession by raising the general level of Architectural 
Education throughout Great Britain. 

Full particulars with regard to registration as Pro- 
bationer and copies of the application form can be 
obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A. 

TaN MacAlister, 


Esq., 
James 5. 


Member 


Mall, 


Chiswick 


Cam- 


Amersham, 


Academy of Art, 
Proposed by 


Secretary 


Members’ Column 


OFFICE 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 
requires light offices, from December quarter, o1 
would consider sharing suite. Westminster or West district. 
Please state full particulars with inclusive terms.—Eox ror11, 
c/o Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Mr. Ertc L. Birp (A.) has removed his office from 22 Great 
Russell Street, W.C.1, to No. 11 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 
The telephcne has been transferred and the number remains 
unaltered (Museum 347 

Mr. Joun Hopces 
Street, W.C.1., and will 
address 


A.R.I.B.A 


Gt. Russe] 
that 


1.) has moved his oft 
conduct his practice in future from 


MESSRS. J. H. BREWERTON & MARSH. aL: 

Mr. J. H. BREWER?1ON begs to say that he has ti n into partner- 
ship with him Mr. Percy Herbert Marshi ll, wh led to him, 
and has been his assistant for some 4 The practice will in 
tuture be carried on in the nat oe 2 Brewerton & Marshall,”’ 
of Gervis Chambers, The Square, 7 urnemouth, and the new firm 
hopes to merit the kind recommendations of all its friends. 

PARTNI RSHIP WANTED 

A.R.I.B.A. (35) Wishes to get touch witl lished archi- 
tect in Yorkshire or North of Basis nd with view irtnership. 
Could render assistance in own office —Reply Box 3127, c/o Secre- 
tarv R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W I 


TITUTE 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 8 November 1924 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 

Curer Assistanr (single) A.R.I.B.A. required for architect’s 
office in Johannesburg. Must be thoroughly conversant with 
building construction, and if possible have a knowledge of steel 
construction. Must also have a thorough knowledge of quantity 
surveying and should possess a diploma to this effect. Three years’ 
agreement. Salary 4500. Part passage paid.—Apply to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

YounG ARCHITECT required by company in North of England. 
Must have had experience in the design and construction cf 
electrical sub-stations, and be able to draw up bills of quantities, 
specifications, ete. Good prospects of permanent employment for 
man,—Apply Box 6114, c/o the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
London, W.1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

A WELL-EDUCATED young Frenchman, good draughtsman, having 
had two years’ training with a French “Governme nt archite: t, 1S 
anxious to obtain a year’s training with an English architect in the 
South of England in order to improve his knowledge of the English 
language and to become acquainted with English architectural 
terms. Would be willing to assist with children’s French studies 
and would give his services in exchange for his keep and a little 
pocket-money.—Further particulars can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

A.R.I.B.A. seeks an opening as Assistant with a view to partner- 
ship in a well-established practice —Box 4328, c/o Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 1. 

A.R.I.B.A. 


a suitable 
g Conduit Street, 


renders assistance to architects in their own offices, 
orin advertiser’s. Surveys of all kinds, levelling, working drawings, 
specifications, ete. Experienced and rapid worker. References 

given. London district. Box 2410, c/o the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, W.1 


Minutes I 


First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1924-1925, held on Monday. 3rd November, 1924, at 8.30 
p.m., Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 41 Fellews (including 
16 members of the Council), 19 Associates (including 5 members 
of the Council), 3 Licentiates, 1 Hon. Fellow, 2 Hon. Associates, 
and a large number ot visitors. 

The minutes of the meeting held on 2nd June were taken 
as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Mr. Themas 
Edward Collcutt (R.F.), Past-President, Roval Gold Medallist, 
and it was Rrso.vep that the regrets of the Royal Institute 
for his loss be recorded in the minutes, and that a message of 
sympathy and condolence be conveyed to his relatives. 

The following member, attending for the first time since his 
election, was formally admitted by the President: Mr. L. 
Gordon Lunan (A). 

The Secretary read the names of candidates nominated for 
election on 1st December, 1924. 

The President delivered the 
Session. 

On the motion of the Farl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
(Hon. Fellow), seconded by Lord Charnweod, a vote of thanks 
to the President for his Address was passed by acclamation. 

The President briefly expressed his acknowledgments. 

The President presented to Mr. Francis 'T. Verity (F.) the 
Bronze Medal and Diploma for the best London Street 
Frontage completed in the year 1923. 

Mr. Verity briefly expressed his thanks. 

‘The meeting closed at 9.35 p.m. 


At the 


Inaugural Address of the 


R.1.B.A. JOURNAL. 


Dates of Publication—1924: 8th, 22nd November; 6th, 
20th December. 1925: 10th, 24th January ; 7th, 21st Feb- 
ruary; 7th, 21st March; 4th, 25th April; 9th, 23rd May; 
13th, 27th June; 18th July; 15th August; 19th September ; 
17th October. 
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